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NEWS 


HE mutiny of R.ILN. ratings in Bombay and Karachi, and the 
T rioting by which they were accompanied, are symptomatic of the 
mounting tension in India. Mutiny and riot, however, are futile 
reactions to a situation which will demand the highest qualities of 
statesmanship from Indians and Englishmen alike. India, on the 
eve of the Cabinet Mission which will make one more effort to 
solve the problem of India’s transition to complete independence, is 
threatened with a famine in comparison with which all political 
problems are of secondary importance ; it will require the co-opera- 
tion of all interests in India if the danger is to be averted. Unfortu- 
nately, the situation has developed into one of intensifying political 
passion against a background of mass-starvation; there are some 
signs, however, that even the Indian political leaders are beginning to 
be aware of the dangers of any appeal to violence under these con- 
ditions. The oniy encouraging feature of the mutinies has been the 
restraining influence exercised by Indian leaders such as Mr. Jinnah 
ind Mr. Vallabhai Patel, whose appeals to the mutineers to sur- 
render undoubtedly had considerable influence in restoring order ; 
and Mr. Gandhi has been as severe as General Auchinleck in con- 
demning the mutiny. It is encouraging also that the Viceroy, in his 
recent meetings with Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Azad and others, 
has been able to secure agreement from the major political parties 
that the food problem shall not be made a controversial issue and that 
they will co-operate with the Government in restraining the public 
disorder and violence which it may provoke. Is it too much to hope 
that through co-operation to avert the disaster of miass-starvation 
the Government and the Indian parties may even now achieve a 
degree of mutual understanding which will enable them to solve 
together the political problems of Indian independence? 


Production or Disaster 


level of production is a serious matter. It is the index 
the ability of this country to maintain the status of a first- 
onomic power will be measured. The decisive period is 
five years. After that it will be possible to build on a good 
foundation well and truly laid, but it will hardly be possible to erect 
economic structure on the loose sand of depression and 
inadequate exports. Consequently, what happens while the present 
Government is in office will go far to settle the whole question, and 
every word in the man-power debate now in progress which gives 
1 guide to what the Government is planning and how firm is its grip 
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OF THE WEEK 


on the facts must be very carefully weighed. Mr. Attlee’s speech 
on Wednesday was made in the proper atmosphere of seriousness 
and responsibility, to which the hard facts quoted by Mr. Lyttleton 
in opening the debate contributed. The hardest of those facts were 
tying up of some three million odd persons in the armed forces and 
the munitions industries, the low level of coal production and the 
heavy deficit in our current international trade account. None of 
Mr. Lyttleton’s figures was new. Nor were the various elements 
in the Prime Minister’s scheme of remedies for a sombre situation.’ 
But there was an indication in Mr. Attlee’s speech that an attempt 
is In progress to put the economic activity of the next year or so 
into an ordered plan governed by a scheme of priorities. He was 
able to quote a series of targets which will be closely watched by 
the public in the coming months. The object in the man-power 
field is to reduce the numbers in the Services to 1,100,000 by Decem- 
ber and the numbers making munitions to 500,000. These figures 
still look large to a nation starved of goods of all kinds. The export 
target of £750,000,000 for 1946, at present prices, is also high—but 
commendably so. In fact, nobody would complain if it were a little 
higher, since it does allow some margin for capacity to be devoted to 
an increase in goods for consumption at home. No doubt the most 
delicate calculation has gone to the determination of the lowest figure 
compatible with the enormous productive effort required of the 
British people. A mistake here could be fatal. 


Great Britain and Egypt 
The Egyptians know already that the British Government is willing 
and even anxious to negotiate a revision of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Alliance of 1936, on terms which will satisfy their demands for 
complete sovereignty ; but some, at least, of them would prefer to 
secure by violence what they are certain to secure by treaty. Last 
week’s disorders in Egypt are the result of a wholly unjustifiable 
impatience to anticipate tie results of negotiation. Fortunately Lord 
Addison, in the House of Lords, has made it clear that the Govern- 
ment will not respond to this kind of intimidation. Indeed, the only 
result of the disorders is likely to be to delay the coming negotations 
Lord Addison was right in insisting that “ conditions of tranquillity ” 
i 


must be restored before they can proceed. He made it clear also 


that the British Government holds Ismail Sidky Pasha’s admuini- 
stration responsible for the riots, owing to neglect of proper pre- 
cautions against disorder and failure to foresee the dangers of the 
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incitements to violence recently published in the Egyptian Press. 
The British Government has therefore demanded proper punish- 
ment of offenders and compensation for damage. Ismail Sidky 
Pasha has indeed attempted to evade responsibility by throwing the 
blame on to our troops.; but the incidents he alleged were neither 
supported by adequate evidence nor sufficient to explain the scale of 
the disorders. The Government is fully justified in its protests, and 
in requiring assurances that there will be no recurrence of them 
while the treaty negotiations are proceeding. It will be a test of 
the good faith of the Egyptian Government whether it takes ade 
quate steps to prevent renewed outbreaks. In the meanwhile, much 
sympathy is due to the British troops, who behaved with great re- 
straint in the face of intense provocation. It is an ironical reflecTion 
that the Egyptians owe the preservation of the liberties they now 
abuse first and foremost to the British soldier. 


Conditions in Spain 

That France should have decided to close the frontier against 
Spain is not surprising in view of the commanding position which 
the Communist Party holds in the French Government, but what 
good effect it can have on either country is hard to see. The poli 
tical situation in Spain has deteriorated, in that the prospect of an 
agreed restoration of the monarchy, whether on a temporary or a 
permanent basis, has receded, and General Franco is taking punitive 
action against monarchists and republicans alike. On the event that 
has precipitated French action—the recent execution of Cristino 
Garcia and eleven other prominent republicans—it will be wise to 
suspend judgement for the moment. On the face of it, men who 
deliberately taken up arms against the 
their country could look for no fate, but regarding 
that it will be well to wait for the full report which the British 
Ambassador has been asked by the Forcign Office to transmit 
Whatever the internal conditions in Spain, there is no ground what 
threat to 


have Government of 


othe 


ever for suggesting that in themselves they constitute an‘ 
international peace, and Mr. Bevin could have no justification for 
cleparting from the attitude he has consistently adopted, that the 
Spaniards must settle their own affairs and that to attempt to over 
tarow the Franco régime from without would be neither legitimate 
nor expedient, since Spaniards are a proud and independent people, 
interference would be more likely to consolidate than 
Economic considerations point 


and external 
to disintegrate support for Franco 
in the same direction, for certain forms of trade with Spain are of 
substantial importance at the present time. But the opinion of the 
world about conditions in Spain need certainly not be disguised. It 
is, as Mr. Bevin said, a detestable régime. America shares that view, 
but the Note sent from Washington to London on Wednesday seems 
more calculated to stimulate civil war than a settlement. 


Progress in China 


This week China took an important step forward towards estab- 
lishing internal unity and order. On Monday General Chou En-Lai 
for the Communists, and General Chang Chih-Chung for the 
Central Government, signed an agreement under which their armies 
are to be unified under a single command, and reorganised on the 
model of the American army. The command will be exercised by 
General Chiang Kai-shek, the Central Government's forces are to 
be reduced to so divisions, and the Communist forces to Io divi- 
sions. The agreement is the most hopeful development in China 
for many years, but it is only a beginning, and both partners to it 
will have to survive severe trials before its terms can be translated 
into reality. The agreement itself creates a host of new difficulties 

wr General Kai-shek. Co-operation with the Communists is 
opposed by the Right wing of the Kuomintang, and the 
reduction in the armed forces will create a mass of unemployed 
iidiery, and reduce the power of the provincial war-lords who 
are still only under nominal control. Unfortunately, these dis- 

j have a most favourable opportunity for exploiting their 


bitterly 


eruntied force 
Nationalist demonstrations in Chungking have recently 
of popular feeling against the Russian occupa- 
hat the province will once 


hown the strengtl 
on forc in Manchuria, and the fear t 
China; and it will be hard for General Chiang 
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Kai-shek to defend his compromise with the Communists unless 
they and the Russians genuinely accept the Central Governmenr’s 
authority in Manchuria. General Chiang Kai-shek’s  greatey 
strength in fighting these difficulties is that, by his reasonableness 
and willingness to compromise in reaching the agreement with the 
Communists, he should have acquired unqualified American sup- 
port for his Government and his policies. 


Houses and Hopes 


Among all the varied information embodied in the White Paper 
on housing published on Tuesday one set of figures stands out con- 
spicuous, The number of permanent houses completed by local 
authorities in England and Wales in the six months, July 31s¢, 
1945, to January 31st, 1946—the first six months of the present 
Government's tenure of office—was 352. In the same period private 
persons, working under licence, had completed 1,116. Such is the 
first half-year’s contribution to the 4,000,000 permanent houses of 
which the country stands in need. There are, of course, other 
figures which mitigate, though they certainly do not dispel, the alarm 
and despondency to which this depressing statement gives rise 
War-destroyed houses now rebuilt number 441, and in the six- 
months period 12,025 temporary houses of one kind and another 
have been completed. The figures for sites acquired (most of them 
under the previous Government), tenders approved. construction 
begun, are much more impressive, but in view of the delays to which 
every Stage, WS cves are 


houses 


the public has become accustomed at 
likely to remain fixed—and rightly—on the hard fact of 
completed. That is the test by which Mr. Bevan’s stewardship will 
be judged, and he comes badly enough out of his first return 
particularly in view of the expectations held out by Labour during 
the election campaign. (Scotland, it may be noted, has done better 
than England.) It is, of course, true that much of the labour force 
available has been employed on the repair of war-damaged 
and it is largely owing to that that the total number of families re- 
housed in one way and another is as high for the ten-months’ period 
to January w1st as 113,057. Men are still needed from the Forces, 
at the brickworks as well as on the housing sites, but the releases 
are considerable by this time, and next month's figures ought to 
show a substantial improvement on those now issued. If they do 
not Mr. Bevan will have some searching questions to answer 


houses, 


Coal at Danger-Point 

The defensive battle against coal shortage has now reached a stage 
at which industrial casualties may be reported at any moment 
Reserve stocks in London are down to one week’s supply and it 1s 
reported that some works are only being saved from complete stop- 
page by hand-to-mouth action by the authorities. Nevertheless, 
London is expected to get through the next few difficult weeks 
without breakdown. In other districts where industrial consumption 
is heavy the danger is greater. The engineering industries of the 
north-west are down to two and a-half weeks’ supply, which leaves 
an insufficient safety margin. The figure is an average, and there 
are some works which have only a few hours’ supply in hand. Pro- 
duction has already been reduced in some cotton mills in an attempt 
to avoid a complete stoppage. In the Midlands many firms have 
received appeals from the Board of Trade and the Supply Depart- 
ments to exercise every economy. Sooner or later some factories 
will close down—and that will be the sign that the danger-line has 
been crossed. The need for goods for home consumption and export 
is such that stoppages are not merely inconvenient—they represent 
an economic disaster. Yet there is no short term action that can 
be taken, beyond further exhortation to the miners to put up produc- 
tion. Hope that this will produce results is slight, when every new 
concession is followed by new demands and absenteeism in some 
fields amounts to more than 20 per cent. The medium term remedies 
are economy, the full use of Polish labour and imports from abroad 
In the long run nationalisation may yet achieve something. Cer- 
tainly if Mr Shinwell’s determination to get coal is as strong his 
resistance to all amendments to his Bill there must be some good 
result. But success in the long run has the same basis as the avoid- 
ance of industrial failure in the next few weeks—the willingness ol 
the miners to do their job 
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WAITING 

ORD HALIFAX has become something of an American insti 
L tution. He has given one proof after another of his consum 
mate ability to blend the British with the American point of view 
jn such proportions as to produce the exaci flavour of the current 
situation. His recent speeches on the loan in Chicago and Topeka 
are further proofs of his skill. The task was never more delicate than 
it is at the moment, when the fortunes of the two countries are so 





intertwined that neither can be indifferent to day-to-day events in 
the other. The interdependence is so close that the utmost restraint 
is required of British observers lest comment on matters which are 
of vital concern to this country should go beyond the limits of what 
Americans regard as strictly and exclusively their own business 
Yet it is not derogatory either to British or American dignity that 
we should be keenly interested in the wage and price policy of thi 
Truman administration, in American labour relations, in American 
trade policy and in the shape which American foreign policy in 
general will take. And 1t is the flattest of truisms that not only the 
United Kingdom, but all the rest of the world, including the United 
States, must regard the decision of Congress on the loan as a poten 
tial first step to a healthy and vigorous world trade 

Yet there is a persistent note of resentment in the American 
reactions to our interest in decisions which ultimately they have 
to make for themselves. It takes all Lord Halifax’s skill to di: 
tinguish the various degrees of that resentment and to know which 
patches of ice can take his full weight and which require the most 
delicate and rapid skimming. Thus he is able to bear heavily on the 
contribution which the United States can and should make to a 
hungry world; to ask clearly once again that Americans should 
weigh carefully the purely business aspect of the loan against the 
incidence of the real cost of the war just ended ; and to put with all 
due delicacy the major question how far can the American economy 
be dissociated from the world economy. 

The temptaiion to lose patience with the extreme susceptibility 
of American public opinion in these matters is very strong. How 
can it be otherwise when a single thoughtless decision by the 
Ministry of Food can suddenly reveal to the whole nation the abyss 
of shortage and frustration which lies ahead, and the removal of a 
few packets of dried eggs can do more than months of argument to 
bring home how much of our immediate comfort, if not our ulti 
mate prosperity, depends on a decision of the American Congress. 
What is wanted is .patience and still more patience. It is prudent 
toremember that the United States has never felt comfortable in 
the rile of saviour of the world, Lend-Lease was a case in point. 
The shrewdest observers have always been aware that America 
regarded that arrangement in ‘a_ strictly practical light. It 
has always been an embarrassment rather than a pleasure to intelli- 
gent Americans to have their action regarded as a gigantic act of 
charity. If it is put on a higher level than a business deal—and pro- 
bably it must—then surely it has a lively significance as a sign that 
the United States realised its essential place in the world. 

But is it surprising if an intensely home-loving people, with a 
political system which is built on small towns, havers on the brink 
of immersion in world economics? Yet it is really too late now 
for second thoughts. The United States may still be on the verge, 
but its centre of gravity has so far altered in the direction of inter- 
national responsibility that it can only fall one way—into the water. 
What other interpretation can be put upon a navy so enormous that 
battleships have acquired a completely new and original function 
as Mere practice targets to be vaporised by a single bomb? How 
else can the rest of the world view the doctrine that America must 
rule the air as Britannia ruled the waves, and the express determina- 
tion of the American air line operators to oust all competitors in 
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THE LOAN 


Who can fail to draw a moral from a dozen othe: 
United policy—the insistence on the United 
States as the home of U.N.O., the reiterated requirement of accep 


civil aviation? 
items of States 
tance of the Bretton Woods agreement as a condition of financial 
aid, and the constant assertion by certain members of Congress 
of United States property rights in American-built bases wherever 
they may be. If Americans do not see what all this means they are 
occupying a position in world politics similar to that wh.ch Mr 
Gladstone occupied in British politics in the e ghteen-fift-es, when 
everybody knew which way he was going except himself 
Fortunately there is evidence that a large section of American 
opin‘on is aware of the duties and obligations of a world power 
Mr. John Foster Dulles, as potential Secretary of State if the Repub 
licans can win the next Presidential election, has clearly no interest 
in being kind about the present administration’s foreign policy, but 
there was an inescapable element of truth in his sharp criticism of 
the negative attitude taken up by the United State’s representatives 
at the London meeting of U.N.O. This will not be forgotten in 
America Likewise the shock caused by the series of political 
Truman which culminated in 
Mr. Ickes’s vitriolic farewell speeches will not be without repercus- 


appointments made by President 


sions among a people who, while barring external criticism, reserve 
to themselves the right to be incredibly bitter about their own 
political shortcomings. It may be true that Americans are sub 
handicap against pursuing an enlightened foreign 
policy in that the level of intelligence of Congress is not high, but 
once again they must judge themselves. What is really worrying to 
countries outside America is the tendency for interna! maladjust 


ject to a 


ments to spill over into the international sphere. It may be 
possible to pursue an all-pervasive system of checks and balances 
within the United States, but when this leads to notorious disagree 
ments between the members of American delegations abroad some 
body will ask, not only what America’s foreign policy is, but 
whether it has one at all 

More disturbing is the possibility that if and when the United 
States is faced with the first symptoms of an economic recession 
an attempt will be made to cover up the deficiencies of economi 
policy at home with the simple expedient of exports on a vas 
scale accompanied by a refusal to import to a like degree. And whet 
such liberal-minded journals as the New Republic start to assess 
the absorptive capacity of the Russian market while writing off 
the British exporting industries as finished it is permissible to 
wonder where it will stop. Wages are going up in the United 
States, and so are prices. It is doubtful whether the Office of Price 
Administration, now deprived of its redoubtable head, Mr. Chester 
Bowles, is capable of arresting an inflationary boom if it get 
and everybody knows how quickly the Nemesis of a slump would 
follow if it did start. It is well known that many American ware- 
houses are packed wiih goods, all waiting for prices to rise. If by 
any mischance the prices did not rise stocks of this kind, loosed on a 
hesitating market could produce a break. It would probably 
only be temporary, but considerable damage might be done 
It would be mere foolishness to ignore the amber light 


rcp y 
going 


British 


on as quickly a 


There is very little that non-Americans can do about it 
people at home can do little more than carry 
possible with economic reconstruction. In the meanwhile there 
are two small crumbs of comfort which may give some solace 
The first is that if the loan should be refused—as is perfectly 
possible—we are not necessarily involved in an immediate break 


down. Discomfort there will be, but not economic collapse. Irk 
some as the apparatus of control may be, it is probably capable 
of standing the strain of shortages for many months. Like 
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wise we can probably manage to import, by hook or by crook, 
the essential goods from overseas for a year or two without a 
complete breakdown of the international exchange mechanism, 
But we shall be poor, and our chances of becoming rich (again 
will be getting smaller and smaller as more and more effort goes 
into keeping the wolf from the door. The second comfort is 
even colder. The United States must be given time to adjust 
itself to the practice of beneficial intervention in world affairs. 
Such has been the success of the United States in turning a 
heterogeneous mass of people into a great, unified and self- 
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conscious nation, that foreigners are apt to neglect the internal 
stresses and strains which such a vast process must set up, 
It is still not too late to point out that Americans have problems 


MARCH I, 


of assimilation and Americanisation of which we, as a people, 


know nothing. The achievement of unity has an immediate cost in 
isolationism, but it is probably worth it. Unity will remain ang 
isolationism will die. But isolationism is a strong plant which 
has sprung up twice in thirty years, after being twice cut down 
by war. We haven't finished with it yet, but America does not 
stand still and it will not last for ever. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE committee stage of the Trade Disputes Bill, The Times pre- 

dicted on Monday, would be conducted “in the eristic spirit 
of the second reading.” Readers of that great paper, being properly 
conversant with the meaning of “eristic,” had their expectations 
duly aroused, and in the main they were not disappointed. Mr. 
Quintin Hogg and Mrs. Braddock were, on the whole, superfluously 
eristic ; but the whole proceedings were rather unreal, thanks to the 
declared intention of the Government to pay no attention to any 
Opposition argument however ably put (and Mr. Reid, Mr. Butler 
and Mr. Hogg did put their cases very ably indeed). That is the 
real trouble in this Parliament. The Government majority is so 
large that nothing the Opposition says affects an issue if the issue 
is one on which party tempers run high. In such conditions what is 
the value of Opposition speeches? Much less, of course, than if the 
newspapers were able to report them properly, or if more of the 
general public read Hansard. Still, thev have no doubt some educa- 
tive value, and in any case the business of an Opposition is to 
oppose. To return to the Trade Disputes Bill debate, it served to 
intensify regrets that the good custom of wearing hats in the Chamber 
(observed occasionally in this House by Miss Wilkinson and Mr. 
Naylor) has been abandoned. A point of order after a division has 
been called can only be raised by a Member “ seated and covered,” 
and when Sir Thomas Moore wanted to equip himself to this end on 
Tuesday, the Chairman ruled that an Order Paper was not sufficient 
covering. A hat was fetched in just in time from outside, but the 
point of order failed. A spare hat in the custody of the Serjeant-at- 
Arms would be a convenience—but in these days it would need to 
be closely guarded. (Eristic, by the way, means disputatious.) 

. * * * 

To ask whether we are all suffering from subconscious claustro- 
phobia sounds a little pretentious. To put it more simply, I wonder 
how many people are secretly longing to get out of England—not 
to stay out, but just to see a little of a world which they have not 
seen for six years and more, or never seen at all. It is the latter 
that have my sympathy most. You find them in rather unexpected 
places—at Women’s Institutes, for example, where travel talks are 
always popular, and invariably elicit the exclamation, either publicly 
or privately voiced, “If I could only see a country like that for 
myself.” And what a pity they can’t. We have only one life to 
live—on this earth at any rate—and so many people spend it in such 
a tragically narrow groove. Here, as in other cases, Hitlerism has 
something to teach us, or would have if the Kraft durch Freude 
tours by land and sea had been more than a limited window-dressing 
affair. I suppose bodies like the Workers’ Travel Association will 
gradually resume activity, but there are no very obvious pleasure- 
grounds abroad at the moment, and it will be a long time before 
travel becomes reasonably cheap, if it ever does. 

. * * * 

On March ist Mr. Hilary St. George Saunders, well-known for 
authorship not only under his own name but also as one component 
in the David Pilgrim and Francis Beeding partnerships, to say nothing 
of the brilliant war-booklets which he wrote anonymously, takes up 
the highly important post of Librarian of the House of Commons, 
where he has been Assistant Librarian for several years. I predict 
that the post will be considerably more important before Mr. 

he has far-reaching ideas about the develop- 
Library on lines designed to make it 


Saunders vacates it, for 








capable of rendering the service it ought to render to Members of 
the House—notably to Members of this particular House, who appear 
to be manifesting a laudable demand for information unknown jn 
the same degree heretofore. There is no doubt that the Library does 
need modernising, and that process is now in prospect. One volume 
which it will no doubt acquire in time has yet to be written—a 
descriptive account of British oil-fields in the Middle East from the 
pen of Mr. Saunders himself, who spent the recent Parliamentary 
recess in Persia collecting the necessary material. 
7 . * . 

The Oxford Group can claim to be enterprising as well as 
evangelical. The Bookseller, the organ of the book trade, quotes a 
letter which the Lord Mayors of four English cities, one Welsh and 
one Irish, were persuaded to address to every delegate to U.N.O. 
accompanying a copy of “a book which is being widely read in this 
country, Ideas Have Legs, by Peter Howard, one of our most ex- 
perienced political commentators.” About the characterisation I 
desire to say nothing, but what interests me is the statement that the 
latest editions “ bring the total of Howard’s books for the last five 
years up to three-quarters of a million copies.” These are for- 
midable figures, even though The Bookseller adds that “ many of 
these books seem to have been bought in bulk supplies and distri- 
buted by Buchmanite devotees.” The author, I believe—and this 
ought to be said—has forgone all royalties on these works. 

- * « * 


Mr. E. L. Gandar Dower, the Member for Caithness and Suther- 
land, seems te be hedging considerably over his resignation. He 
was always understood to have said at the time of his election (by a 
majority of six) that he would resign and offer himself for re- 
election at the end of the Japanese war. The end of that war 
came, but it is only within the last week or two that the election 
has been spoken of as something impending, and party activity in 
the constituency warmed up. Now Mr. Gandar Dower is referring 
to “my statements that I should not remain for the full life of the 
present Parliament, and that I should seek re-election before the 
next General Election.” That is a very different story, and leaves 
the future totally obscure. The interest in a possible election 
in this constituency lies mainly in the fact that it might bring Sir 
Archibald Sinclair back to Westminster. 

* * * * 

The defence at Nuremberg is applying for an odd miscellany of 
witnesses. One, asked for by Ribbentrop’s counsel, was a “ Pro- 
fessor Conwell-Evans ”—to the mystification of Sir David Maxwell- 
Fyfe, who was not familiar with this particular professor and failed 
to find him in Who’s Who. Mr. Conwell-Evans, who at one time 
held a lectureship at a German university and was, I believe, secre- 
tary of the pre-war Anglo-German Fellowship, might be an inter- 
esting witness, for the Fellowship was much favoured by Ribben- 
trop. A reunion in existing circumstances should have its points for 
all concerned. 

* * * * 
The Subtle Supplementary 

Sir Basil Neven-Spence (to the Minister of Food): “Is it proposed 

to klondyke herring for dispatch to the Continent of Europe? ” 


Mr. George Hicks: “ Are klondyked herring gold fish? ” 
JANUS. 
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THE FUTURE OF BURMA 


By AUBREY 


« WS Burma fit to govern herself?” The question is often asked, 

| and the answer depends on what you mean by “fit.” If you 
mean “fit to govern herself, as we do, peacefully, without riots or 
disturbance, with dignity and moderation,” then the answer is “ No.” 
But is this fair? To expect the Burmese to govern themselves in 
this manner is to ignore not only Burmese character, but Burmese 
history. Burma is walled in on three sides by mountainous barriers, 
and on the fourth by the sea. Geographically she is completely 
sealed off, and had anyone in early days attempted to peiictrate the 
now famous expanse of jungle along her borders, the Burmese, who 
until modern times were turbulent and warlike, would have evicted 
him hastily. Burma leads nowhere, and until the nineteenth cen- 
tury almost the only contact she had with the outside world was 
through raiding parties across her borders into Bengal, Manipur 
and Siam. As a game of tip-and-run these raids were invariably 
profitable, with the result that the Burmese came to the conclusion 
that they were invincible and that all foreigners were inferior. 

This was the situation less than a century ago. The annexation of 
Upper Burma and the deposition of King Thibaw, who in 1879 
slaughtered eighty cousins because he felt insecure on his throne, 
took place in 1885. Only sixty-one years ago there was an inde- 
pendent Burmese kingdom, with great tradition, pride and intoler- 
able arrogance. Then suddenly, with the advent of the British, it 
was all over. Burma was isolated no more. The world and civili- 
sation burst upon the Burmese with a devastating impact. To me 
Burma’s progress in sixty-one years is remarkable. Surely it is no 
cause for surprise that political corruption has not yet been eradi- 
cated. that governments rise and fal! with monotonous regularity, 
that a few unruly bandits are still at large and that the masses in- 
dulge in irregular riots directed against Indians. Is it not remark- 
able that there have been virtually no political assassinations in 
Burma? Ministers may shout and argue with each other in the 
Assembly, yet no one ever gets hurt. A nationalist may howl at 
the British from a soap-box, yet an Englishman may stand 
in the crowd and listen. Could one say the same of India? Yet 
India joined the world hundreds of years before Burma. 

“Tt may be remarkable,” you may say, “but that still does not 


mean that the Burmese are fit to be independent.” All right. How 
long is it since an English king murdered his wives? How long is 
it since men were hanged in England for stealing pheasants? How 


long is it since England was torn by political intrigue, violence, and 
civil war? And may one ask how the English, in those days, would 
have received the suggestion that they were not fit to be independent? 
(We must not be narrow-minded. There are, after all, more ways 
than one of being civilised. Today there is such a thing as a “ bath- 
night” in this country. This would shock the Burmese ; even 
centuries ago, when our kings and queens did not wash at all, every 
Burmese had a bath every day.) 

The Burmese love of freedom is equal to our own. Though the 
people may be grateful for what we have given them, deep in their 
hearts is the remembrance that their grandfathers lived in a proud 
and free Burma, a land of colour and pageantry. No amount of 
roads, railways, schools and so on can outweigh the thought that 
they are under foreign domination. A young leader said recently: 
“We want to remain on friendly terms with Britain, but we think 
that freedom is our birthright. We may seek entry into the British 
Commonwealth ; but we want to decide for ourselves. We wish to 
feel that we can exercise our sovereign rights even if it means going 
back to the British Empire.” Burma is fit to look after herself in 
her own way. After all, Siam, her neighbour, with whom she has 
close racial affinity, is an independent kingdom. In Burma there 
may be unrest and chaos at first, but the Burmese will suffer more 
than anyone else and they will soon learn by experience. The know- 
ledge that they stand on their own feet will encourage a sense of 
responsibility and public spirit. Where the British Government can 
conveniently be held responsible for anything which goes wrong, 
tis easy to adopt a flippant attitude. 


BUXTON 


We have now pledged ourselves to grant Dominion status within 
three years, and short of an outbreak of force by the Burmese, or 
another war, nothing should delay the process. It is worth knowing, 
therefore, with whom we are going to deal, and who will rule Burma 
after our departure. In the years between annexation and the war 
with Japan, Burma’s statesmen were drawn from the upper class. 
They are well educated, clever and courteous, trained usually as 
lawyers; but they nevec managed to work together. Pre-war 
Burmese politics were in general a chapter of intrigue, bickering, 
corruption and broken faith. The lure of gold found many victims. 
No government ever had a working majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and during its tenure of office it endured no-confidence 
motions with painful regularity. Because of all this, Burmese 
politicians had little prestige in the country. One group, nowever, 
who emerged before the war, quickly captured popular support. 
They were the extreme nationalists. 

The moderate and experienced statesmen wanted freedom, but 
they wanted a gradual transfer of power. Others, in spite of 
patriotic sentiment, preferred the good government of the British. 
The extreme nationalists, on the other hand, not only wanted what 
they call “ complete independence ” (as opposed to Dominion status) 
then and there, but were prepared to suffer for it—to go to prison 
and so on. To prison for sedition they went, and heroes they 
became. Although the nationalists, who are mostly of humble origin 
are well-versed in political dogma, they lack experience of the world 
and in some cases have never travelled outside Burma. In 1942 
they were an easy prey to Japanese propaganda, and when the wat 
came the glittering prize of independence offered by Nippon was 
too much for them, and they collaborated with the enemy. How- 
ever, the Japanese promise of independence soon proved to be hot 
air, and in 1943 the nationalists changed sides again, organising the 
underground movements and forces which fought with us. The 
leaders displayed great courage, tenacity and patriotism, and took 
great risks. In our eyes their duplicity appears infamous, but the 
Burmese do not see it so. To them, any action taken which at th> 
time appears to be for the good of Burma is glorious. 

Even if their actions are misguided, the patriotism of the 
nationalists is genuine, and, unlike the old-time politicians, they 
are incorruptible. Confronted with such fervour, we do at leas! 
know where we are. It is these men who concern us today. Burma’s 
contribution to victory (which Burmese exaggerate according to the 
temper of the moment) entitles them, in their opinion, to an equa 
status with all free nations. As the leaders of the resistance move- 
ment, they have emerged from the war with the full support of the 
masses, who though surprisingly literate, are also surprisingly ignorant. 
At the same time the stock of the old-timer who during the war 


either remained aloof or worked with Nippon, has fallen. Whatever 
the nationalists’ relations with the Governor may be during the 


transitionary period, they can always influence the people by an 
appeal to patriotism, and when Burma is free they will come into 
power. Prominent among them are Aung San, the general of the 
former Patriotic Burmese Forces, and Than Tun, head of the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League. Both are in the early thirties. 
Recently, U Saw, a former premier, who was detained in 1942 for 
communicating with Tokyo at the time of Pearl Harbour, has re- 
turned to the scene, pardoned and exuberant. 

Has Burma political importance for us at the present time? In 
the Press we see hardly a paragraph a month on Burmese affairs, 
yet on India we can read columns daily. The Government sent a 
delegation of M.Ps to India; but not to Burma. Now the Secre- 
tary of State himself and two Cabinet Ministers are going to India, 
and there is still nothing about Burma. The British public is fully 
conscious of the problems in India ; but in Burma the problems, by 
comparison, are negligible. Troubles which may take years to settle 
in India can be solved, given good will on all sides, in half the time 
in Burma. Many think that Hindus and Moslems can never be 
brought together, that one day we shall have to give up our aim 
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of a united India. Either way there is a long road ahead. But in 
Burma, where admittedly a minority problem exists, in particular 
that of the Karens, a plan acceptable to all should be reached 


without undue difficulty during the three-year transitionary period 
In fact, the race is not neck-and-neck at all, and Burma may “ walk 
it.” One day, to the surprise of all, Burma may suddenly emerge 
as a full-blown Dominion, while the world is still pre-occupied 
with India 

hus the Burmese would become the first independent non-white 
race inthe British Empire. Their position would be of world signifi- 


cance. Critics of imperial policy would be quick to detect the least 


defect in our fledgling. But more important than that would be 
the example which Burma, as a Dominion, would set the rest of 
South-East Asia. It is the ambition of the extreme nationalists, 


lacking experience and a realistic point of view, to secede from the 
Empire. If they do, India will probably follow. Soon must come 
the turn of Malaya. Authorities tell us that in Malaya there is no 
serious political movement. But recently 1910 a Governor 
declared little political consciousness in Burma. 
Malava soon, followed by others. If Burma, through 
excessive sentiment, should secede, it might be the signal for all 
nations in South-East Asia to cast off all association with the West 
Thus it is vital to us that Burma should become a success as a 
Dominion. Today it may not pay to allow all our attention to be 
totally absorbed by Indian affairs. To ignore the voice of Burmese 
nationalism may have implications in the future out of all proportion 
to the race's apparent importance today 


THROUGH PALESTINE 


By M. PHILIPS PRICE, M.P. 


as as 
there 


awake 


that 


will 


was 


HE last time I was in Palestine was thirty-two years ago, when 

the dead hand of the Ottoman Empire lay upon the Holy Land 
Yet there was peace in those days, the peace perhaps of the grave- 
vard. Today no one can say that life in Palestine is not exciting 
I crossed the Syrian frontier in a car near the tiny lake of Hula, the 
snowy slopes of Mount Hermon to the north. Before me lay the 
Sea of the little hill of the Sermon on the Mount to my 
left and, in the far distance, that desolate eastern shore where the 
Gadarene swine met their death. On this shore is now a Zionist 
colony trving to tame the stony wilderness. I rested in Tiberias, and 
passed on over the hills westwards. The village of Cana is full of 
Christian Arabs, and by the wayside I saw an Arab road-worker 
kneeling in prayer to Allah at the mid-day hour. Three great 
religions are packed .ogether in this tiny land. But more significant 
is the fact that there are two peoples in different stages of social 
development side by side. 

From Haifa the road leads down the coast past acres of orange- 
groves. Zionist enterprise has made this sandy land blossom as the 
Bur all is not well here. Some orchards are abandoned. The 
receipt of subsidies from the Government to keep them 
I had seen lorry-loads of oranges being 
Syria because the produce of these 
groves had failed to find a market. The citrus industry of Palestine 
had already become overgrown even before the war. Unwise propa- 
ganda years ago, with the policy of settling masses of Jewish immi- 
something, no matter what, is now bear- 
of Palestine are burdened with subsidies 


Galilee, 


rose 
rest are in 
off the financial rocks 
dumped on rubbish heaps in 


grants on the land to grow 


ing bitter fruit. The 





to the citrus indust rants to keep down inflated prices for 
the consumer. Nearly one-third of Palestine’s revenue goes in what 
is known as “ war services,” which contain items of this kind. This 
makes a formidable sum when to it is added internal-security ex- 


penditure. The trouble is, too, that this does not arise only from war 
conditions but is inherent in the whole immigration policy as prac- 

used before restricuon came 
I certainly saw a change in Jerusalem after thirty-two years. For 
nstance, I remember the Abyssinian church with its circular altar 
and priests beating drums. Ther was out in the fields; now it 
n the middle of the modern Jewish town. But not far away is 
Tew uarter where live the venerable Israelites 
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with long locks who go and wail at the wall It is said that 
they are on excellent terms with the Moslem Sheiks inside the 


Mosque of Omar.) It is also said that many of their sons have 
joined the terrorist Stern gang But all the same I saw some young 
Jews wailing at the wall one evening, while the voice of the Mullah 
ebbed and flowed from the minaret. calling the faithful Moslems 
to prayer 

One day I visited Jewish colonies. i saw one of the communal 
type—Jews from Central and Eastern Europe The colony was 
perched on a stony hillside. These Jews were inspired by a high 
ideal, to live and work in common. They saw their children onl 


for a short time aftef work each day, and then they were taken 
away to the common dormitory. It meant great faith and idealism 
to live this Spartan life, but these Jews seemed able to do it. For 


they had been delivered from a house of bondage and, after wander- 
ing in the wilderness, had found a Promised Land. Or they thought 
they had. They had put in some good work reclaiming hillsides for 
fruit and vines. They also had a modern dairy herd. I found they 
were hauling bulky cattle-food thirty miles from the plain by lorries, 
and water was laid on from the Jerusalem mains. The capital costs 
of this and other items must have been in the neighbourhood of 
£20 an acre, which is far too heavy for such poor land. But with 
milk at 6s. a gallon and butter at 10s. a pound the thing looks safe. 
unless one dav a boatload of Australian butter into Haifa 
Then I see trouble, unless there is a colossal Palestine tariff 


comes 


I visited other colonies, including one of a more orthodox type 
with individual holdings and co-operative buving and selling. This 
was better, but I found that here, too, the colonists were burdened 
with heavy capital costs for water-sprinklers. For they were trving to 
grow specialist crops on land that was really too dry for them. This 
cost also ran to about £20 an acre, and even here subsidies from 
outside and high prices were needed to keep an artificial economy 
alive. Other Jewish colonies were run on individual lines with farmers 
and wage-labourers. Palestine labour efficient. 1 found 
that it often takes 88 man-days to plough, harvest and sort one 
acre of potatoes, which, in this country, should not take more than 


is not very 


2§ man-days 

To do them justice, I found that the Jewish agricultural experts 
were concerned about the financial problems of the Zionist colonies 
They admit there are not unlimited local markets for milk, vegetables, 
fruit and poultry. The only important consuming centres are Haifa, 
Tel-Aviv and Jerusalem, and thus, without big expansion of industry, 
any fresh farm-colonies will have difficulty in getting local markets 
And then the question arises if these industries will be able to stand 
world-competition. The Jewish agricultural experts are trying to 
find new crops for export, and I saw a farm where this was being 
tested out. But ground-nuts cost £200 a ton to produce in Palestine ; 
in Tanganyika £25 a ton. One wonders what will happen to the 
large sums of money flowing into Palestine from rich Jews in America 
when these facts are known. And if this source of finance dries up, 
what will happen to the Zionist colonies whose heads are kept above 
water only in this way? It looks as if the demand for unlimited 
immigration is inspired by the fear that ‘unless new colonies and 
industries are being founded all the time, and money keeps coming 
in, there will be a loss of confidence in America and the whok 
enterprise will collapse like a pack of cards. It is rather like 
borrowing money to cover a current deficit. One cannot help think- 
ing that, sensing this, the Zionists are demanding unlimited immi- 
gration to put off the evil day, and swamp the Arab majority before 
the facts are known. 


I spent the rest of my time in Palestine looking 


and industries. It is frequently said that the Jews are the only 
progressive element, and are opposed by slavish fellaheen and teudi 
landlords. I came to Palestine from Irak and Syria, and I can say 


that in no country are the Arabs more conscious and active 
Palestine. 
Zionists many years ago, and have gone. 
owned two or three farms, and lived and worked one of them 
I visited Arab villages in the hilly country of Judaea, where there are 
no landlords and where the villagers are having the old ce 
lands of Ottoman days parcelled out into individual 

saw the peasants terracing the land and planting olives, figs and vines 


Each Arab landlord I saw 
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A Jew expert told me that he thought the Arab villages were 
economically much sounder than most of the Tewish ones They 
had already increased output with hardly any increase of capital 
costs. The Arab farming, of course, is extensive, not intensive like 


the Jewis one feels that it is already laying the basis of a 


But 
sound subsistence farming with livestock and an export trade in 
nst the such among the 

heir demands that, if homes 


then Palestine at least 


olive oi I found no hatred ag }cws as 
Arab villagers, but they all were 


have to be found for destitute Jews 


! 
sod 
I urope, 


. } . 
has ax ne ts Snare 


SOUTH AMERICAN ELECTIONS 


Argentina went to the polls to choose a 


CARR 
N Sunday last 
President and a nt. Brazil had already done so 
at the be December, with this difference, that the Sena- 
tors and Deputies, before taking possession of their separate build 
Assembly to 


most 


new 
new Parliame 
e} 


inning of 


ings, so long unoccupied, were first to sit as a 
Thus the 
South 


joint 


trame a new constitution two largest, important 


and most populeus countries in holding thei 


Argen- 


America were 
1926 in Brazil and 1021 in 


was 


SINCE 


first clections for many years 


tina, for the 1037 election there totalitarian farce 


In order that a European mav begin to understand these events, 


he must put the size and the populations of these two countries to 
Together, they 


his own scak are larger than Europe, Brazil alone 


times as big as Argentina ; but although the population 
South America, it is 
distributed 


and 


being three 

of Brazil is more than half that of the 
less than that of the British Isles ; and it is so unevenly 
it is concentrated in the Stat 
the Atlantx 


whole of 


s of the south-eastern 
seaboard, where the very 


that most of 
relatively temperate 
modern and nearly two-million-population cities of Rio de Janeiro 
ind Sao Paulo are to be found, leaving much of the “ interio; ” and 


and in some places still unex- 


part of 


iulmost the whole of the equatorial 
plored North to carry less than one person to two square kilometres 
and villages are in squalid 
Much the same 
Argentina, whose more than 


its North-East 


man 


Almost everywhere, the country districts 


and impoverished contrast with the towns is true 
of the bare and almost Arctic South of 
two-million capital of Buenos Aires is on 

As to the electorate, although in Brazil every 
may but must vote, the fact that illiterates 
chised (and they constitute between 7o per cent. and 80 per cent 
of the population) means that hardly more than a fifth of the people 

In the Argentine not Nor are 
nor the inhabitants of certain Federal territories This 
of the whole 


coast 
and woman 
disfran 


not only are 


are qualified women aré electors 

the military. 

reduces the enfranchised to about nation 
Under conditions, an different 


thing from what it is understood to be by most people in Western 


a quarter 


such election must mean a very 


Europe ; but there are other circumstances which accentuate the 
differen Hardly anv of the words currently used in_ politics 
mean the same things out there as here There the Government 
call themselves republics; but in one case—that of Brazil—the 
President of the Republic ” was for fifteen years, and almost until 
i t elections, a dictator, Getul'o Vargas, who usurped power 

by force and subsequently wielded it, with the support of the army, 
until his fall was precipitated by that support being withdrawn ; whil 
both of the candidates in the Presidential election were high mili 
officers, the successful one having been Minister of War undet 
Varg In the other case, that of Argentina, republicanism ha 
presented by a military junta, which installed itself by a 


1943 and has since twice imposed a state of siege, 
nd, ont econd occasion, last September, followed up the decree 
a number of leading including 


That state of siege is still in force 


‘sp detat in 


hrowing into prison citizens, 
il prominent journalists. 


for it was only temporarily suspended on Saturday for forty- 


eight hours to comply with a clause in the constitution which lays 


' down that elections must not be held under such a ban. It is in 
rce today, and will presumably continue to be in force until June ; 

ot until the beginning of that month that the present mili- 
rnment will hand over its powers, whatever the result of 
‘y's election may turn out to be. 

i ung of the word “democracy” has already been pretty 
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severely stretched in Europe; but in South America, not only are 
régimes which are nothing but dictatorial boldly described as demo- 


cratic, but the adjective is annexed as a party label by formations 
which have nothing democratic about them. For example, General 
Dutra, who is now the President of Brazil, went to the polls as the 
leader of a so-called Social Democratic party, which could not 
claim to have anything in common with what we understand here 
by Social Democracy. Indeed, it made no such claim The title 
was perhaps chosen on the spur of the moment because it looked 
well ; but it represented no party having any previous existence, and 


t stood for 


When I left Brazil in June 


impossible to discover what definite policy was advocated by either 


no programme it was quite 
oi the two principal candidates, although the election campaign was 
already in full swing Phe personal. It 
really fought around the personality of Getulio Vargas, although he 


issue was entirely was 


was not a candidate, and although his figure was nominally in the 
background The opponents of Vargas and his dictatorship—who 
called themselves the National Democratic Union, and, in theit 
sincere but very abstract Liberalism did have some right to the 


democratic title—chose a distinguished and public-spirited cand 


date ; but it was as opponents of Vargas that they obtained votes 
And it was chiefly because he was the nominee of Vargas and was 
given the assistance of the Vargas machine, to sav nothing of the 


Vargas police, that General Dutra won through; for his own pet 


sonality is colourless 


It is true that he may also have received some support im 
the Roman Catholic and 
Fascist-minded German colonists, since he 
But the 
Vargas dominated the issue ; and in this connection ut 
is interesting to that the former dictator, deliberately 
cultivated the industrial workers when he was in power by issuing 9 
make Brazil almost advanced in 
social legislation than any country in the world, while at the 


time he destroyed independent Trades Unions and made strikes 


the interior of the Church 
in the South 
was more outspokenly anti-Communist than his opponent 


personality of 


country from 


from the 


note who 


series of decree-laws which more 


same 


illegal, has now, on his return to political life as a Senator, accepted 
the leadership of the newly formed Labour party. Now what is 
this Labour party? We are told that it was formerly the Queremistas 
And who were the Queremistas? They were those who, at a certain 
point in the election campaign, before Vargas had cooked his own 
goose by his final quarrel with the army, tried to stampede the 
country in his favour by launching the slogan “ Queremos Getulio ” 


(“We want Getulio”). It is significant that the distribution of 
parties in the new Lower Chamber is such that if the Labour party 
votes with the Democratic Union, the party of the President can be 
defeated, especially if the Communists do so also; but that the 
same result cannot be achieved by the Democratic Union and the 
Communists alone 

Now, compare all this with the situation in Argentina In the 


everything turns 

iudillo.” Juan 
of the caudillo, and, whether he has won or 
has been véry 


3 that the sin 


Spanish-speaking, as in the Portuguese, countries, 


on a personality, whom in the Spanish they call a 
Peron is the very 


lost on Sunday 


type 


which I do not know as I write—he 


much the central figure of the elections ; so much 


desire to defeat him has formed a bloc out of such apparently irr 
concilable forces as the Radicals, the Socialists, the Communists 
(whose thunder he has stolen), the so-called Progressive Democrats 
who are the agricultural landowners) and even the Conservatives, 
who joined it at the last moment 

Argentinos are different from Brazilian Not only are ihey 
Spanish and not Portuguese ; but while they, like the Brazilians, 
have a considerable and fairly recent leaven of Italian immigrat 


they are more than ninety-five per cent. of European stock, and have 
virtually none of the considerable negro Indian strains, 


which kelp to make Brazilians so easy-going, so ready to cheer any- 


ind native 


thing and be enthusiastic about anything—for a short time—but also 
<o lazy and so ignorant. The Argentinos are more realist hey 
are harder. And so an Argentine caudillo must have a polic He 
can be mysterious and silent about it, as Irigoyen, the caud f 
the last generation, was, and reveal it only by his deeds. Or he can 
alk about it all the time and promise almost anything, as Per 

does. He can be, as Peron is, the picturesque military officer, ladies 


He pic 
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man and athlete, who is still only fifty, and introduced ski-troops 
nto the Argentine army. 

Peron is, of course, a demagogue ; but although he is often reck- 
less, he is also shrewd, as he has shown by his creation of a political 
police, at least as efficient as, and far more openly partisan and violent 
than, that of Vargas. His political career began when, rather more 
than ten years ago, he founded the G.O.U., an officers’ association 
with military government as its aim. Under his leadership this 
group was largely instrumental in the coup d’état which led to the 
formation of the present Farrell dictatorship some three years since ; 
but he contented himself with the Ministry of War, in which office 
he incontinently suppressed his own creation, the G.O.U., and then 
passed on to the Ministry of Labour, where he took more than a 
leaf out of the book of Getulio Vargas. He swept away the Trade 
Unions ; but he gave the new State-controlled organisations which 
he put in their place the administration of a whole series of revolu- 





tionary social wellare decrees, from sickness compensation to retre- 
ment pensions, as well as imposing shorter hours and higher wages, 
ill of which the employers tried—but ineffectually—to resist. And 

was as the candidate of a newly formed Labour Party that he stood 
2t Sunday’s election 

Peron is a demagogue in another way. He does not hesitate to 
fan the flames of the anti-foreign prejudice which can unfortunately 
be found in every country. He fanned them when he directed his 
Labour decrees particularly against those cattle ranches and chilled 
meat establishments, or frigorificos, which are owned by British and 
American firms. He fanned them when he denounced, as unwat 
ranted foreign interference, the recent American exposure of the 
ways in which successive Argentine Governments showed sympathy 
for the Axis Powers during the war, and allowed Argentine territory 
to be used as a base for Nazi propaganda in South America 

Here the parallel between Brazil and Argentina exists no longer 
It is true that, in the early part of the war, the military clique in 
Brazil was probably in sympathy with Germany—perhaps from 
professional admiration and perhaps from disappointment in General 
Gamelin, who had led an important military mission to the country 
some vears earlier; but, except for the small though homogencous 
German colony in the south, the Brazilian people, or those educated 
classes who had any opinion in the matter, were definitely not pro 
German. Their long-established cultural affinity with France and 
affinity in political theory with England were too strong ; and 
Argentina 


still is. 








they carried their Government into war on the Allied side 
was quite another matter, and—which is far more important 
Nazi influence in certain classes in the country is almost as strong 
4s ever it was, even though the Government made a last-moment 
: and that Nazi influence is on the side 


declaration against Germany 


THE SCHOOL & THE VILLAGE 


By R. A. EDWARDS 





the incredible fact that as a result of the Butler Education 
Act their school may be closed. Until now they have never thought 


It has simply been there, part of the 


N villages all over England people are awakening to what seems 
o them 


very much about the school. 
traditional order of things; and beyond an occasional féte or whist- 
drive to raise funds for some structural alteration it has made no 
Except for the managers, no one | 


nas 
is not as old as 


ind upon their attention 


M1 UUs 


ever been asked to attend a meeting about it. It 
the parish church, but its history stretches back beyond living 





memory, and if occasionally gossip goes round that some visiting 
nspector has commented adversely on its amenities, no one pays 
much attention, for the village managed with it for years before 
the inspector was born, and will, no doubt, continue to do so for 
years after he is dead and buried. Nor is anyone dissatisfied with 
the quality of the education. The usual number of children con- 
tinue to get scholarships, and the rest do very well, all things con- 
sidered. Also, when the London children arrived during the evacua- 
tion period, their scholasic deficiencies confirmed the villagers in 
their high opinion of their school. It is there, one of the facts of 
accepted as calmly and as completely without comment 


tr 
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as the church or the shop or the pub, so emphatically and yp- 
obtrusively there that hardly ever did anyone even talk about it. Its 
bell rings daily throughout a large part of every year, and Saving 
some minor accident to the bell-rope, no one has ever dreamt that 
it might stop 

Thus the news that suggests that 
it shall be closed and the children gathered to a central school 
upon the village like a thunderbolt, and 
the way in which every now and then someone, wise now after 
the event, says that in the advent of the Senior Schools he recog- 
nised the thin end of the wedge or the beginning of the end 
does not make things any more encouraging 
diate flurry of argument when the development plan is laid before 
the bewildered managers. They have perhaps known that the 
building is not very satisfactory according to modern standards: 
they have seen and rather jealously admired the glories of the 
new Senior School. But the old building has served so many 
generations that any thought of rebuilding has never been seriously 
emtertained, though an offer to undertake the work by the Church 
or County Council as the case may be would, no doubt, have been 
welcomed. They resent the Building Regulations, with their demand 
for a hall, a kitchen, a teachers’ room, drying closets, medical rooms 
and all the rest; and it seems to them that “the authorities ” have 
gone mad. In spite of the patient way in which the visitor from th 
Authority points out the educational advantages of the larger teach 
ing staff which a central school would provide, or of the increased 


the Education Committee 


elsewhere, has fallen 


There is an imme- 


facilities for games and other activities, they insist that “ buildings 
do not make a good school” and the discussion wanders away into 
reminiscences of this farmer and that who had his education in the 
village school and has prospered exceedingly, and of other men and 
women who with their scholarships have made a notable stir i the 
world outside 

Plenty of criticism is produced also of the new Senior Schools, 
and, as most of the managers were educated at a small one, it is 
plain that the offer of a large school makes no appeal. Nor, of course, 
does the assurance, pathetically given by the Authority, that the 
new central school shall not be in a town but in a neighbouring 
village. Who from one village wants to have his children educated 
in another? The Authority had not grasped this deep local rivalry, 
and finds itself involved in a hopelessly inconclusive argument about 
the distances children will have to walk to the bus in the rain, 
about the length of time they will have to be away from home, and 
about the effect of the bus-journey on little children 

It must, however, be said that the case presented by the Loca! 
Education Authority wins all along the line—whether its representa 
tive argues about the condition or siting of the buildings, about the 
advantages of a larger and better-staffed school, or even about the 
bus-journey (though here there is something to be said on the other 
side Nevertheless, he travels home in his car knowing that he 
has made no impression whatever. Possibly he refers his failure to 
“the native obscurantism of the countryman,” and determines to 
make his argument even more cogent on the next occasion. Is it too 
late to explain to him what is really the matter? ‘The real point lies 
unexpressed in the background of the discussions—what the school 
means to the life of a village. To the secretaries of the L.E.A., men 
who work in offices with maps and statistics before them, 
is apt to be no more than an area where agricultural workers hav 
houses, and the problem as it 
one of providing as economically as possible an efficient 
for the child population of rural areas. With such premises th 
obvious solution is to collect a suitable number of children into 
good new school. But the real village is not like that. It is an 
organic, living thing, and the school is one of the organs through 
which it functions. The school has been something throug 
everyone passed, the gate from the home into the communal life 
When the little boy walks beside his mother to school for the first 
time, she probably encourages him by telling him that she, too, once 
walked beside her mother to the same school; and when he gets 
there he finds himself imperceptibly learning to fit into a communal 
life of which his home is a part. To send him on a bus, even only 
to a neighbouring village, would be to change the whole atmosphere 
of his life; it would turn his mind away from the community ol 
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rHE 
the village to the world outs:de—a very different social and psycho- 
logical step from sending a child from one part of a city to another. 
But the village school does very much more than merely set the 
child firmly in the life of the community. With its annual functions, 
its prize-giving, its Christmas concert, it draws the parents again 
nio the stream of village life, binding them more and 
more closely into the community. The head teacher, too, becomes 
, link that connects the generations, not merely by teaching them, 
but by acting, to a degree inconceivable in a town school, as the 
friendly countless family The conversations 
that take place at the school-gate mothers are muffling up 
the children for the walk home often have nothing whatever to do 
with anything that the L.E.A. would understand as education, but 
they are in the life of the village. It would 
verv nearly be true to say that the imparting of academic knowledge 
village school ; indeed, it is 
ill but true that in a sense the villager never quite leaves school 
If only the County Education Committees would withdraw their 
benevolent plans, and before they re them would devote one o1 
wo meetings to the discussion of the seemingly simple question: 
‘What is a village? ” 
scr ir one of the most valuable 


and agail 


adviser in problems 


when the 


of immense importance 


is one of the smallest functions of the 


1SSUC 


Then they might be saved from striking a very 


wus blow aspects of English life 


THE BRICK WALL 


By MAURICE GORDON 


E had been in West Africa for fourteen years. His career had 
H been quite successful in that people thought well of the work 
he had done in the stations where he had been posted and now, in 
turned, withal so non 
As they 

should be 


the Secretariat, his minutes were so nicely 


mmittal, that everyone was quietly admiring should be, 
that is Secretariat officer 
mmittal, aw fait with the routine procedure and with a complete 


familiarity with the standard abbreviations, B.U., F.N.A., K.LV., &« 
He was a 


f course, tor what a non 


successful civil servant of the colonial service; if he 


kept up his present standard of competence he could hope for pro- 
motion in at least another six years 
It was interesting to observe his relations with the officers junior to 
himself. Perhaps a quiet tolerance would express his regard for 
ese young people. It was realised, of course, that they had not 


een in the country long and so were unqualified to participate in 
anv control of affairs by suggestion or. possibly, by tentative advice. 
to see them about and to post them to fill temporarily 
acant posts, or posts a little bit too expensive to live in for senior 
which had rather too much work for them. They were 
dmirable to send on unpleasant treks, but, unfortunately, the fruit 
never of any 
had had such little experience of the country 


It was ni 
ers, of 


f their investigations on such trips was value, as, 
is, they 
Every Why 

the Appointment Board at home chose such people he could not 

think. It usually happened that such people passed their language 
examinations with no difticulty and in a surprisingly short space of 

m They appeared keen to get on 

the colony 


now and again an objectionable young man Appeared 


merely 
job, had the 


lat was precocity 
future of 


isk questions in regard to policy 


at heart and presumed 
They expressed a desire to 
such little progress had been made and they even ven- 
ed to criticise. Of gourse, the answer to these problem children 
difficult. It was no time at all before they were posted to 
some out-of-the-way station where they were given no 
no chance to do anything constructive for the people under 
ir charge without running the whole gamut of red tape. That 
ach them, until such time as they could sit down and learn 
Indirect Rule as elucidated by Governors of fifteen to 
In time they would have all the nonsense knocked 
ut of them and settle down to time-honoured routine. 

He had been young, too, and he had come out to West Africa 
alter an expensive education and rather pleased at the prospect of 
participating in the development of the Empire which he wished 
0 serve. His reactions had been quite similar to those of the objec- 
young men, and his terms of service were the old terms 
Dlus allowances. He maximum salary and a 


responsi- 


ruie of 


wenty years ago. 


onable 


was now neer his 
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bachelor. He had been young and vigorous. He was now rathet 
inactive, a little pompous and drank rather too much and too often 
He lived in the barest of bungalows in the best artificial manner. 
He had become a “Coaster” and was trapped. 

There had been a time when he had been a recruit to the service, 
when he had been keen and enthusiastic, and when he had asked 
questions and even wondered about policy. It was some time ago, 
and the memory of the reactions were a little hazy (for alcohol leaves 
a haze, damp rot a mist and self-deception a fog). He could remem- 
ber, however, with difficulty, that he had signed a bond before he 
came to the service That bond held him for three years and 
made it a condition that should he resign within that time he was 
liable for a refund of the money spent on his colonial course and 
for the cost of his return passage. .As far as he could recollect, he 
had considered resignation at one time, but found that he could 
not afford the penalty So he went on until he was confirmed 
Resignation carried no penalty now, but solemn consideration 
revealed that three years spent in a West African Colony had made 
him a Jack of all trades and master of none. There was no other 
career that he could take up unless he started again. Leave came 
round and, after a lively time at home and after reading the plans 
for the colonies that always seemed to be under consideration when 
he was in England, he decided that he would have another shot at it 
for there was something being done after all. Another tour passed ; 
despondencies came and frustration always with him. He 
had given the career a fair test. Realisation came quickly that he 
was fit for nothing else ; that if he had resigned after his first well 
founded qualms he have made, with a great effort, 
straightforward concern. He was in the 
ind the life meant another twenty years before he had quali 
He had suffered 
malaria, dysentery and the wretched “ feeling 
country. ‘Twenty years stretched ahead 
years of feeling “ not quite fit,” of living 
food and 
Government 


was 


could mnother 
start in a 
for life, 
fied tor 


sick of 


more service 


had been 
off colour 


pension from the climate-—h 
which was a feature of the 
before the pension—twenty 
serving an ungrateful 
Thus he sat back. H 
thought he would not overwork during those twenty years, and to 
avoid that he became mastered his platitudes and he 
strengthened his powers of bluff. On leave he told his 


contact—and the 


sub-nutritional 
people and an unappreciative 


in bad houses on 


vague; he 
friends 
through 
he encountered that 
not change it for 


rapidly dwindling irregular young 


his job was grand and that not only would he 


men 


wnother but recommended them to come out t 


the colonies too 
He was however, 
very 


careful to point out, that the selection wa 
searching and that it was difficult to get in. He was trapped 
His pride would not allow the admission of failure at home, 
he rapidly built up the pompous barricade so necessary to repel the 
criticism of youth, which would otherwise bring about the pricking 
of conscience or arouse 
Brick Wall was complete 
of most of his contemporaries and predecessors 
that he 


and 


fresh the hopelessness of his position. Th 

His advent to the country had been like th 
There 
wanted to build when he came to the colony straight from 


is no doubr 


home. He wanted to build for the colony, for its people and for che 
Empire as a whole. He did build. He built himself a 
satisfaction to save himself from his own misgivings 
Against that brick wall his juniors battered fruitlessly, and any chips 
that they strengthen the wall that 
would in due course be forced to build around themselves 


brick wall 
of smug 


made in it only served to they 





Many people in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Holland 
Norway and Sweden are anxious to know more about 
happening in world affairs, and particularly the British view on 


what is 


the subject Unfortunately, the blocking of currency in most 
of the countries prevents them getting a British publication 
which would provide a balanced survey of current events week 


by week. We therefore suggest to our readers who have friends 
in these countries that they might care to take out a subscription 
to THE SPECTATOR for them All you have to do is to forward 
the name and address of your friend, accompanied by a remit- 
tance of £1 10s. od. to cover a subscription for twelve months 
or 158. for six months. We will forward the paper weekly for 
the period ordered. : 

Send your instructions to THE Specrator, 99 Gower Street 
London, W.C.1 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


WAS lecturing last week to the Wilton Park Training Centre 

for German prisoners: it was for me a curious and stimulating 
experience. So long ago as September, 1944, the Cabinet decided 
to entrust to the Political Intelligence Department of the Foreign 
Office the task of segregating and re-educating the many thousands 
of German prisoners who were in captivity in this country. A careful 
survey of all prisoners was undertaken ; a card index was prepared ; 
and the prisoners were thereafter divided into three main categories. 
Within the first category were comprised what was known as “ The 
Whites,” namely those prisoners who from their antecedents and 
attitude were believed to be sincerely opposed to the Nazi doctrine 
and hierarchy. Under the second category of “The Blacks” were 
classified those prisoners who were known to have been members 
of the Nazi party or to have surrendered their personality without 
criticism or conscience to the Nazi idea. And in the third category 
of “ The Greys” were placed all those who had either been uncon- 
nected with the Nazi party or whose connection with it had been 
due to purely fortuitous circumstances. It was felt that, whereas 
“The Blacks” were tainted beyond all redemption, and whereas 
“The Whites ” might well become useful citizens in a future demo- 
cratic Germany, some steps should be taken to enable “ The Greys ” 
to substitute for the theories with which they had been indoctrinated 
from their childhood a more reasonable and more dignified con- 
ception of the relation between the individual and the State. A 
scheme of re-education was therefore introduced into every camp 
in the country. It was soon realised, however, that a more intensive 
effort was required. With this in mind a Training Centre was estab- 
lished last January at Wilton Park, near Beaconsfield. Selected 
prisoners from the white and the grey categories were to be sent to 
this Centre for a course of some six to eight weeks. A resident 
tutorial staff was appointed under the charge of a very able Principal. 
The whole scheme was from the start described as “ an experiment.” 

* * * 7 

The purposes and the methods of this experiment were clearly 
defined. The P.I.D. conceived that the Training Centre should have 
four main objects. First to remove from the minds of the prisoners 
the last vestiges of their faith in the Nazi idea, and to convince 
them that it was untrue both in theory and in fact that might was 
always right. Secondly to show them that the German version of 
the history of the last fifty years was, both in regard to domestic and 
foreign policy, a completely untruthful version. Thirdly to fill the 
vacuum which would thereby be caused by inculcating a saner con- 
ception of the principles of democratic government. And fourthly to 
provide them with a clear and objective picture of the British 
Commonwealth and the British way of life, not as a model to be 
slavishly imitated, but as an example of how the democratic theory 
could, in highly complicated circumstances, find a practical expression. 
The methods by which these objects were to be achieved were also 
carefully considered in advance. It was realised that the majority of 
the prisoners who came within the grey category would, at least at 
first, be highly suspicious of all forms of re-education. It was expected 
that the impression of propaganda could, to some extent, be mitigated 
by mingling some of the older men belonging to the white category 
with some of the Hitler Jugend whose character and intelligence had 
qualified them for inclusion within the grey category. It was hoped 
that the presence of such older men might serve to soften the sharp 
contrast between captives and captors. The elements of compulsion 
and indoctrination were carefully to be excluded ; questions and 
criticisms were to be encouraged ; and attendance at lectures was to 
be completely voluntary. 

. * . * 

It was with intense curiosity that I went down to Beaconsfield 
the other evening to see for myself how far these purposes were 
being achieved and how these methods were working out in practice. 
It was dark when I arrived, and in the light of the hurricane lamp 
which guided me along the cinder path I saw the rain-drops glistening 


upon the barbed wire. The huts loomed large and black in the 


night mist, with here a square of light and there a square of light, 
nd there a group of three prisoners peeling potatoes under the glare 
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of a naked bulb. When I entered the large hut which had been set 
apart for a lecture hall three hundred prisoners stood up politely and 
remained standing until told to sit down. In the hot air of the 
room I detected that dry smell which is the smell of prisoners ajj 
the world over from Opocno to Wormwood Scrubs ; three hundred 
faces stared up at me, young faces and elderly faces, hard faces and 
soft faces, alert faces and numb faces, faces which were uniform only 
in that they wore the grey mask of unhappiness which Captivity 
brings. I lectured to them for some forty minutes, and thereafter 
there were questions which lasted for almost an hour and a half. It 
must be realised that the Commandant of the prison camp was 
present, as well as the Principal and the tutors of the training course; 
yet there was no sign whatsoever that the prisoners were deterred 
from asking leading questions by the presence of their gaolers. Ip 
fact one man asked me why it was, if we disapproved of Prussian 
discipline and Nazi methods, that we ourselves adopted such methods 
in our prison camps. I knew that he was referring, not to the British 
officers in charge of the camp, but to the German N.C.O.s who in 
the earlier stages of the war were perhaps given too much authority, 
I ignored this distinction and asked him in my turn whether he 
would have dared to put such a question to a visitor in the presence 
of the commandant of Dachau or Buchenwald. The prisoners 
laughed heartily at this comparison. 
* * * * 


The next morning, before returning to London, I visited several 
of the little stuffy class rooms in which instruction was being given 
or discussions held. In one room they were examining, under the 
supervision of a German historian, the circumstances in which the 
Nazi leaders were able to seize power; the older prisoners were 
evidently delighted at seeing the whole fabric of the Nazi legend 
being picked to pieces bit by bit; upon the faces of some of the 
Hitler Jugend I saw an expression of strained bewilderment ; from 
time to time the older men would intervene in the discussion and 
supply some telling fact. From there I passed to an English class 
where old and young alike were reading from a primer and trans- 
lating into German a passage upon the fresh-water fish of England ; 
even the instructor experienced some difficulty when it came to 
“pike, perch, tench, roach, carp and gudgeon.” In another class 
the exact significance of the documents revealed in the Nuremberg 
trial was being carefully explained ; in another a lecturer was ex- 
pounding the nature of the British Commonwealth, of the United 
Nations Organisation and of the working of our municipal and parlia- 
mentary machinery. In other rooms again study groups were being 
conducted with the purpose of fitting selected prisoners for re- 
education work when they returned to their camps after the com- 
pletion of the course. They were being taught how to run camp 
newspapers, how to organise debating societies, art exhibitions, con- 
certs and so forth. It seemed to me thay the aim was not so much 
to indoctrinate the prisoners as to train them to teach each other 
and themselves. I was much impressed. 

* * * * 


I returned with the conviction, not only that the experiment was 
worth while, but that it was being wisely and successfully conducted. 
My only doubt was whether it was not wasteful, once the course 
had been completed, to send all these prisoners back to their several 
camps. A certain proportion of them must certainly have displayed 
special aptitudes of mind or character and should be selected for a 
further and more specialised course, after which they could qualify 
as useful assistants in the Control Commissions in Germany. If we 
continue year after year to deprive Germany of her best potential 
citizens, then all hope of a self-governing and democratic Germany 
must be abandoned. I should add one word more. The physical 
conditions under which the prisoners live at Wilton Park Training 
Centre are the same exactly as those in the ordinary prison camps ; 
obviously they gain many moral and intellectual alleviations from the 
liberal atmosphere in which the course is deliberately conducted ; 
but to say that they are being “ pampered” would be to say some- 
thing stupid and untrue 
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THE SPECTATOR 
THE THEATRE 


“The Sleeping Beauty.’’ At the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
PerHars a day will arrive when Covent Garden once again becomes 
an opera house, but in the meantime it could not be better used 
than to display the one theatrical art in which Great Britain has 
achieved a leading position during the twenty-odd years between 
the two wars. Thanks to the disinterested adventurousness of the 
jate Lilian Baylis, of the “Old Vic,” a newly-formed ballet com- 
pany under the direction of that accomplished Irishwoman, Ninette 
de Valois, given a home at the rebuilt Sadler’s Wells theatre, 
achieved a miracle in creating a national English ballet which was 
to prove the most considerable of all the world offsprings of 
Diaghilev’s famous Russian company. There is nothing com- 
parable to it in either originality or merit today in America or 
Europe, and therefore it was fitting that its opening' performance 
last Wednesday was made a festive occasion, with the presence of 
the King and Queen and of the Prime Minister and other members 
of the Cabinet. In the Sadler’s Wells ballet this country truly has 
something to be proud of, for it has shown a creative activity in the 
art of ballet to which neither our contemporary drama nor music can 
offer a parallel. Our opera is of inferior quality, and lives—with 
the exception of one solitary new English work, Peter Grimes—on 
the past. Our theatre, although superior in technical standards 
to our opera, lives wholly on the past. It is only in ballet that we 
have managed to assemble a veritable host of new and truly creative 
talent. We have not only got a corps of technically accomplished 
dancers, but also a group of inventive choreographers, artists and 
musicians who have learned to work together and to produce a 
number of new ballets to which no other country can offer rivals. 

But it was fitting that on the opening night the Sadler’s Wells’ 
company should present itself in a famous sixty-year-old classic, 
Tchaikovsky’s Sleeping Beauty, to show what it could do in a 
masterpiece of the traditional art, and I don’t think anyone present 
could denv the all-round excellence’ of this production. Margot 
Fonteyn, Beryl Grey, Harold Turner, Robert Helpmann all gave 
performances worthy of the distinction they have already gained 
at Sadier’s Wells and the New Theatre, and their present season 
at Covent Garden ought to establish their reputation firmly. The 
enlarged orchestra played superbly under Constant Lambert, and 
Oliver Messel’s décor had a sober brilliance that did not invite 
idle comparison with the gorgeous creation of Bakst. 

JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“Scarlet Street.’’ At the Leicester Square. “ Challenge to Holly- 
wood,.’’ At the Gaumont, Tivoli and Marble Arch Pavilion. 

THE opening of Scarlet Street brilliantly sets the stage for a whole 
well-worn genre of film-making. A dinner is being given by a Wall 
Street company in honour of its chief cashier who has completed 
twenty-five years’ service. At the head of the table sits the boss, 
greying, benign, opulent ; at the foot is the diffident but delighted 
cashier. Between them there are clerks and department heads, 
encouraged by the wine to a brave but uncertain familiarity with 
their master. At a tactful moment the head of the firm leaves 
accompanied by the over-hearty felicitations of his staff. In the 
street below he is seen to be awaited by a fabulous limousine in 
which sits a beautiful and resplendently adorned young woman. 
The staff crowd about the restaurant windows and speculate in eager, 
awed, admiring voices about the wickedness of their master in this 
apparently illicit pleasure. “ What can it be like,” asks the middle- 
aged cashier, “to be loved by a woman like that? ” 

This scene, beautiful in its economy of means, cruelly accurate 
in its observation, provides a justification not only for the rest 
of the film but for all those many other films which have sought 
to explore the picaresque underworld of passion. Many of the 
early works of the German cinema, such as The Joyless Street and 
The Street, provided their answer to that same whispered middle- 
class question. Perhaps the best remembered is Emil Jannings’ 
The Blue Angel. In Scarlet Street Edward G. Robinson is cast in 
a Jannings-like part. He is the ultra-respectable and impeccably 
honest cashier who ultimately decides to follow his master into an 
amorous entanglement. Unfortunately the later sequences of the 
film do not equal the imagination of the opening. The result is 
that we do not come to feel deeply about either the ruined cashier, 
his worthless lady love (Miss Joan Bennett) or the pimp who preys 
upon her (Mr. Dan Duryea). I am not sure that the reason may 
not lie in the honesty of the film’s realism. The carefully contrived 
moments of suspense which we remember in The Woman in the 
Window (made by the same director with the same cast), the 
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extravagantly subjective camera viewpoints of Farewell My Lovely, 
all such embellishments havé given place to the cold, objective 
treatment of an unromantic and horrifying story. For the sake of 
her vicious lover the girl drives her admirer to theft and murder, but it 
is the pimp who is found guilty of the crime and the cashier who 
goes free, later to rurn derelict in mind and body. In the constantly 
immaculate appearance of the film’s slut and in the final, pathetic, 
Chaplin-like walk of the hero out into the unknown the film is 
sentimental, but for the most part the relationship between the 
vicious young man and woman, their lives surrounded with unmade 
beds, unwashed dishes and mountains of cigarette ends, is true 
enough to the probable facts to discourage any middle-aged cashier 
from squandering his firm’s money on expensive vices. Indeed, I 
suspect that a little more honest reporting of this kind might bring 
the screen romanticising of love in the underworld to a premature 
end. 

Challenge to Hollywood, the latest March of Time release, presents 
a puzzling contradiction between title and content. It presents 
(primarily for American audiences) an account of the past history 
and the present status of the British film industry with special 
attention to the attempts of Mr. Rank’s companies to break into 
the American market. The film consists largely of excerpts from 
old and new British films and of the portraits of leading figures 
in the British industry seen in solemn conference with their colleagues. 
Yet the film excerpts chosen leave an impression of the British 
industry which is far from flattering. Emphasis is laid on such 
stars as George Formby and Gracie Fields and we are shown one 
or two scenes of extravagant passion which, out of their context, 
are unconvincing to say the least. In Challenge to Hollywood there 
is no reference to the realism and intelligence of recent British films, 
but we see instead examples of cheap comedy, melodrama and the 
freakishly expensive historical spectacle, in short those productions 
which represent no challenge to Hollywood whatsoever. 

EpGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 


Paintings by P. Wilson Steer. At Bur- 
At the Leicester Gallery 


The Exhibition of Greek Art. 

lington House.-—-Winter Exhibition. 
GREEK art, philosophy, poetry and the idea of Greek civilisation have, 
as everyone knows, exercised an immense influence on the minds of 
men during several thousand years. Why the visual expression of 
the ancient Greeks has done so is pretty well indicated by the 
exhibits now on view at the R.A., but such is the great volume ot 
literature on the subject by students far better informed than I am 
that I can only express my personal enjoyment, and say no one 
should miss this exhibition which has only a few more days to run. 
I would, however, like to draw particular attention to the El Greco 
“ Despoiling of Christ,” which seems to me a far better picture than 
the familiar “Agony in the Garden” from the National Gallery. 
The long tradition which led up to El Greco, revolutionary though 
he was, is for once clearly shown by the presence of his pictures 
and drawing, in a room containing the marvellously powerful sar- 
cophagus portraits of the first two centuries A.D., whose elongated 
features are so like El Greco’s own portraits, and also an extensive 
collection of Byzantine easel pictures. These, together, show El 
Greco as the final flower of Byzantine art and not, as is so often 
supposed, absolutely unique in his vision. Every visitor will find 
his or her favourite piece of sculpture, for the range, both in period 
and kind, is large, even in this comparatively small exhibition. To 
me the bronzes are more exciting than the marbles, though there 
are some charming little marbles from Paros and the Cycladic Isles, 
which make it clear that Henry Moore is a very old-fashioned 
sculptor. 

Within a few yards of the glory that was Greece is the gloom 
which is the New English Art Club, but for once the “ New English ” 
recalls its vanished charms with a distinguished group of early oils 
by Wilson Steer. “ Beach Scene with Three Children Shrimping ” 
is delicious and “ Aminta” is a noble portrait. There are also rwo 
very pleasant Steers in the Leicester Galleries Winter Exhibition, 
which is otherwise rather dull. One of the best paintings there is a 
highly accomplished group of green apples by Lawrence Gowing 
I am rather at a loss to understand why this able artist persists in 
the archaic groove of “ English Impressionism,” but if green apples 
must be exactly portrayed in this manner, Gowing is the man to 
do it. He is rapidly becoming “The Master of the Potential 
Stomach Ache.” In the same exhibition are some pleasant decora- 
tions by Denton Welch and Denis Mathews, a lively if rather inexpert 
“Bird Table” by Babette Dyall, and a good recent Leslie Hurry, 
“Café Bar” which has a greater soliditv than much of his earlie: 
work MICHAEL AYRTON 
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LETTERS TO 


“OURSELVES AND RUSSIA ” 


S1r,—There are certain eternal truths which will never bow to political 
expediency. One of them is that no statesman can enter into partnership 
with another who has a completely different moral code from himself. We 
saw that principle flouted when Mr. Chamberlain returned from Munich 
triumphantly waving before an enthusiastic London crowd an agreement 
bearing Hitler’s signature. We are now witnessing a repetition of that 
lamentable event, for the fact that Russia’s intentions are honourable and 
peaceful—if it is a fact—does not alter the further fact that her particular 
moral code puts her completely out of court as a working partner of the 
Western democracies. We must not, however, be misled into thinking 
that because the Nazi and the Soviet theories have, in action, certain 
features in common, they are identical. In the Russian case, these things 
are not—as in the Nazi case—the evil concomitants of a gangster oligarchy 
aiming at world domination, but the logical and even beneficently con- 
ceived machinery of a social and political conception devised to produce 
an eventual Utopia. 

So far as we know, the position in Russia is as follows. The Soviets 
believe that it will take their people many generations to achieve political 
maturity, and that, until they do, a really democratic form of government 
is impossible, and that in the meantime the masses must be forced blindly 
to march in the right direction. The “ right direction” is adherence to 
the basic principle that the collective aims of the State justify all means, 
and demand the unlimited subordination and sacrifice of the individual to 
them. Respect for the individual or for any moral standards is con- 
sidered incompatible with social progress. Thus, to get collective farming 
going, millions of farmers and their families had to die ; to liberate the 
people from industrial exploitation, millions were forced into slavery 
in Arctic regions. Hence the Russian moral standard would not seem to 
be one of good and evil, but of utility and harmfulness. To be right 
(even from the worst of motives) is utility; to be wrong (with absolute 
sincerity) is harmfulness. This conception naturally created the Ogpu 
which is not, like the Gestapo, a police force with the special duty of 
detecting and punishing crimes against the State, but a piece of adminis- 
trative machinery to “liquidate” individuals who do not happen to fit 
into the Soviet system. Such individuals are called “saboteurs” and, 
except in rare cases, are not tried and punished; the Ogpu merely 
notifies their relatives that it will not be worth their while waiting up for 
them as‘they won't be coming home again. 

The difference, therefore, between the Western democracies and Russia 
is the fundamental difference between two incompatible moral codes— 
humanitarian Christianity on the one side and material expediency on 
the other. Only wishful thinkers and cowards try to mix the two con- 
ceptions. In practice it is impossible, and every sitting of the United 
Nations and every international problem produces further proof of the 
fact. The practical inference is obvious. Membership of the United 
Nations must be confined to those nations with a common moral outlook, 
evidenced by certain specified political practices. Those nations which are 
not yet qualified for membership must wait until they are. Until then, 
other plans must be devised for keeping the peace and for hastening the 
political enlightenment of the non-democratic States which have hitherto 
constituted the chief threat to civilisation —Yours faithfully, 

59, Campden Hill Court, W. 8. C. H. Ropinson. 


Sir,—Like so many contemporary writers, Mr. Price, in his article, 
“Ourselves and Russia,” completely ignores the material on which 
criticism of Russia is based. Of course it is not directed at her traditional 
form of diplomacy, traditional pattern of government (in spite of new 
labels) or, for that matter, her traditional disregard for human life and 
her traditional inability to make the best of her vast wealth for the 
benefit of the majority. Criticism is directed towards the fact that she 
wishes and is attempting to impose these traditions on others. Sym- 
pathisers with Russia are those who have never experienced what Russian 
domination means. There were many who sympathised with and admired 
Germany from the same standpoint. Much criticism has been directed 
at the Poles for their objection to Russian domination, but how should 
we feel if we had passed through their experiences? Their homes were 
pillaged, and men and women, including the aged and even children, 
were transported to Russia. Some lived; many died in conditions of 
unspeakable misery. This traditional Russia has nothing to do with 
Communism, Socialism or any variety of democracy ; it is the dark side 
of a potentially great people who have much to learn. The “ sensitive- 
ness” to criticism of the ruling group is another traditional aspect. Such 
criticism has always been firmly suppressed in Russia and furiously 
resented when it comes from abroad.—Yours faithfully, JoaN BROOKE. 
Grimstone Manor, Gilling, East York. 
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THE EDITOR 


“THE POLES IN ITALY” 


Sir,—I read with some surprise Miss Wiskemann’s article on “The 
Poles in Italy” in your issue of February 1st, but as I had not served 
in Italy felt that I could not criticise it, Mr. Graves’s letter in your issue 
of February 15th, coupled with the fact that I was not long ago engaged 
on military duties at a camp of several thousand Polish soldiers at La 
Courtine in France, prompts me to offer one or two observations. I do not 
know if the mentality of these Poles differs from that of those under 
General Anders’ command, but they are similar in that they all, as far 
as I know, are drawn from the Polish forces which fought in 21 Army 
Group or from their static H.Q. in the United Kingdom (just as General 
Anders’ troops fought under British command). Some may actually 
have come from Italy. One does not get the impression that on the 
whole they are reactionary. One does, however, get the impression that 
they are extremely depressed. One of them said to me: “I only want 
one thing—to be able to settle down to a civilian job in Poland.” (He 
had worked in an aeroplane factory before the war.) I asked why he could 
not, and he replied that anyone coming from the Polish Army which had 
fought under British command was given the alternative by the Polish 
Government of serving in the new Polish army in Poland or of going to 
a prison camp, He did not want to serve in the army ; he had fought in 
Poland, France and Germany, and had had enough of it. 

Another Pole told me that he had lost his father and mother by German 
action, and his sister was now in a concentration camp—for no other 
reason, apparently, than that her brother was serving in the Polish Forces 
under British command. (He actually said “in a Russian concentration 
camp,” which I took to mean a camp in what was formerly the eastern 
portion of Poland.) This man had taken part in the Warsaw rising. I could 
not, of course, confirm these stories, but I retain a strong impression 
that it is not a rigid political obsession but the anticipation of definite 
and severe penalties which prevents these large numbers of men from 
returning to their own country. There is nothing more necessary than 
to refrain from putting a melodramatic and sinister interpretation upon 
every result of the Russian occupation of Eastern Europe, for we, quite 
simply, must work out a way of agreement with the U.S.S.R. Bur, in 
doing so, we have to recognise that the injustices and dangers from 
which the Poles are suffering are real ones. We cannot, in order to 
reach a superficial accord, pretend that they do not exist.—I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, E. A. S. BUTTERWORTH. 

21 Bindeaves Road, Weymouth, Dorset. 

S1r,—Your correspondent’s article on the Poles in Italy was timely. Her 
estimated number of 100,000 is conservative. Despite the reduction of 
official news of their behaviour, this is widely known by the usual “ bush 
telegraph ” system to the Italian population. I can testify to the unpopu- 
larity of this behaviour not only with Italians of the political Left but also 
among many of the Liberal party—the Italian Liberal party representing, 
as many of your readers will know, perhaps the middle section of the 
Conservative party in England. The presence of the Polish forces :s 
welcomed only, I think, by a small section of extreme Monarchist- 
Catholics and Uomo Qualunque followers, whose political insight and 
intelligence are in the main negligible. I say in the main, because one 
cannot exclude the presence of a few clever and dangerous organisers of 
a revived Fascism or its derivatives. To the many other Italians, of just 
that outlook which we as a democracy wish to encourage, the Poles are 
an army of reactionary and largely unemployed mercenaries. Moreover, 
their presence and activities are viewed inevitably as a part of British 
Government policy. Such facts as this should be borne in mind when 
interpreting the behaviour of our Russian allies at the conference table,— 
I am, &c., C. M. W. 


“THE LANDLESS LABOURER” 


Sir,—Permit me to corroborate the sane and clear-sighted article of 
Mr. G. A. Squires in your issue of February 22. My own experience 
entirely bears out what he says. Mr. Squires speaks with insight of the 
tenacity of peasant memory in the landless labourer of today. That is 
rather truer, I think, of the older landworker than the younger, and that 
memory was stimulated from time to time by the frail thread of continuity 
running from Cobbett’s self-dedication to the cause of the landed labourer 
to the opening of our century. For instance, it was the main part of 
Joseph Arch’s mission to restore to the labourers the land they lost from 
the Enclosures. His campaign for higher wages was secondary to this. 
Later, Jesse Collings, Frederick Impey and Lord Tollemache picked up 
the thread again by their crusade for “ three acres and a cow.” It proved 
abortive because the tide by this time was running too strongly away from 
what various smallholding Acts tried with only partial success to achieve. 


But it is an interesting fact that the larger self-supperting farmers whe 
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survived into our century allotted ample holdings to their labourers, quite 
apart from the perquisites they received, like seed potatoes, milk, cheese 
and butter, all grown or made on these farms. The modern type of 
cash-cropping farmer has broken with this tradition. 

I quite agree with Mr. Squires that the demand of the contemporary 
labourer for higher and higher wages is a left-handed and confused effort 
to free himself from the wage system. It is a terribly mistaken one, 
since the more he comes into line with the urban proletariat the less can 
he expect to have a stake in the land he cultivates. If only the Agri- 
cultural Labourers’ Union would come to perceive the sharp distinction 
between economy and economics, it would follow the example of Joseph 
Arch. For in every way it is a true economy that those who work for 
and on the land should be responsible owners of their own plots. When 
a man works his own ground he ceases to be preoccupied with wages 
and hours of labour ; he sees the fallacy, as Mr. Squires points out, of 
“creative leisure” and he trebles the yields of the land. I have been 
astounded by the amount of produce a smallholder who is not a mere 
cow-keeper will raise from a handful of soil and good husbandry. His 
health, his peace of mind, his character all benefit, and his land with 
them. But the craftsman-cultivator is fighting a losing battle against 
the illusions of the factory system, and so Mr. Squires’s verities are the 
more timely and heartening.—Yours, &c., H. J. MASSINGHAM. 

Reddings, Long Crendon, Bucks. 


Sir,—The article by Mr. G. A. Squires called “ The Landless Labourer ” 
is wholly admirable. To my mind what is most necessary in the English 
countryside is to create a ladder for the farm labourer by which he will 
be given a chance to rise. Under present conditions it seems to be an 
incontestable fact that “once a farm labourer always a farm labourer.” 
It is no doubt impossible at this time to undo directly the monstrous 
wrong of the Enclosures by which seven million acres were stolen from 
the English people and the decay begun of English rural life. But there 
is all the more reason to make an effort to give the farm labourer once 
more a stake in the land.—Yours faithfully, ALGERNON B. DALE. 
Ivon House, Broad Chalks, Wilts. 


TIMBER SUPPLIES AND THE CRAFTSMAN 


Sir,—It is doubtful whether the public is aware of the adverse situation 
of the small master-man, the carpenter, joiner or cabinet-maker, under 
the present system of timber-supply restriction. A manufacturer of mass- 
produced furniture may obtain Government sanction for the production, 


say, of five thousand “ Utility” wardrobes. On his obtaining such 
sanction the Timber Control] will allow him to purchase the requisite 
material. On the other hand, the small master cabinet-maker, working 


n the village or country town, is quite unable to obtain any material 
whatever for new work. He is granted a small allocation for repair work 
only, and his premises are subject to Government inspection to ensure 
that he obeys this stipulation. It is possible, of course, to evade the spirit 
but comply with the letter of this ruling by using a minimum of old timber 
in a virtually new piece of work and calling the result a “repair.” Yet, 
curious though it may seem to many in these days, there are some crafts- 
men who are too high-principled to carry out such evasive work. They 
will not undertake new work until they are allowed the material which 
they consider to be their due. During the war many of these men 
have been forced out of business, while others have survived precariously 
in the hope of better times. They have taken their share of the common 
hardship without complaint, but now that the war is over they believe, 
justifiably, that their position merits some consideration. 

It is arguable that the manufacturer of mass-produced goods satisfies 
the widest public need, whereas the craftsman, in most cases, produces 
individual pieces for a limited market. But it should not be forgotten 
that these men are now the only custodians of a great qualitative tradition, 
a standard of excellence which we cannot afford to lose. The number of 
men capable of really first-class workmanship has been dwindling for 
years. The allocation of even the smallest amount of timber for new 
work would give them the greatest encouragement, and would enable 
their cherished standard of excellence to survive. To continue to with- 
hold such supplies means the inevitable extinction of these craftsmen, 
and with that extinction a loss to our cultural heritage which can never 
be repaired, 

In conclusion, it should be emphasised that many of ‘’these men, par- 
ticularly the cabinet-makers, are not suited for other work. The alterna- 
tive to the practice of their true craft and the training of apprentices is 
an enforced, premature and unhappy retirement. 

Signed, a 
H. R. HopeKinson, F.S.A., Hampton Lovett, Droitwich, Worcs.; 
]. F. Parker, F.S.A., Tickenhill, Bewdley, Worcs.; 
H. J, MassincuaM, Long Crendon, Aylesbury, Bucks ; 
L. T. C. Rott, New Wharf, Tarde bigge, Worcs. 


M. B. “ Cressy.” New Wharf, Tardebigge, nr. Bromsgrove. 
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NATIVES IN AFRICA AND CYPRUS 


S1r,—Although I labour under the disability of not knowing the qualifica- 
tiors for writing about the natives of Africa possessed by Mr. Moore 
Bennett, who contributes a letter to The Spectator of February 15, I 
have no hesitation in challenging his irresponsible pronouncement that 
in Kenya, Uganda, Belgian Congo, the Portuguese African territory, the 
two Rhodesias and the Union, “ there are perhaps the most discriminatory 
and ferocious laws of any against natives who may have the misfortune 
to exist in British territory.” I leave it to others to reply to Mr. Moore 
Bennett, if they think it worth while, for some of these territories. I wish 
to speak only of the Union, and I should like to know on what grounds 
he bases his wholly extravagant and mischievous allegations. The state- 
ments on South-West Africa which he mentions were made by the 
Union High Commissioner in London, Mr. Heaton Nicholls, whose 
principal life-study has been native and coloured problems in South 
Africa and elsewhere. He is, and always has been, a man strongly and 
actively sympathetic to the well-being and aspirations of the races whom 
Mr. Moore Bennett so clumsily seeks to champion ; also, he is a man of 
high integrity and incapable, whether for official or any other reasons, 
of saying or writing anything the truth of which could be the least in 
doubt. So much for the declarations to U.N.O. which Mr. Bennett 
attempts to impugn. 

Now for policy towards the natives of the Union proper. Anybody who 
has followed that policy dispassionately, and has watched its liberal 
development under the enlightened direction and influence of General 
Smuts, supported by recognised champions of the coloured and native 
peoples like Mr. Jan Hofmeyr, will face with equanimity any realistic 
and balanced comparison of it with what is practised by Europeans in 
any other part of the world upon non-Europeans, not excluding the 
negroes of the United States! Mr. Moore Bennett concludes by smugly 
warning us: “There are many foreign observers in our Colonial Empire 
closely watching our ways and methods of exploiting our unfortunate 
African subjects.” Pray, who are these “foreign observers”? One is 
tempted to exclaim: “Let him that is without sin cast the first stone.”— 
Your obedient servant, RODERICK JONES. 

29, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7. 


S1r,—As a resident of Uganda of some years’ standing, temporarily in 
England, I refer to Mr. A. J. Moore Bennett’s letter in your issue of 
February 15th. Mr. Bennett writes: “I have come from a tour of 
Kenya, Uganda, Belgian Congo, the Portuguese African territory, the two 
Rhodesias and the Union, where there are perhaps the most discrimina- 
tory and ferocious laws of any against natives.” The point is: What 
does Mr. Bennett mean by “ where”? Prima facie, that all the countries 
listed by him have discriminatory and ferocious laws against the natives. 
This (if it is, in fact, what he means) is nonsense, and self-evident nonsense 
at that. His letter later indicates that the natives of Uganda “ find 
themselves confined in wholly inadequate reserves,”. whereas, of course, 
the entire Protectorate is one vast reserve. Wild generalisations of the 
kind that Mr. Bennett appears to make can do no good, and tend only to 
mislead well-meaning but muddle-headed and ill-informed critics of the 
colonial scene who will no doubt clip Mr. Bennett for their Press-cuttings 
ammunition-box.—I am, &c., G. P. SABEN. 
Glendower Hotel, Glendower Place, S.W.7. 


PARCELS FROM AMERICA , 


Sir,—Let me support Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe’s protest against the injurious 
statement from Hampton-on-Thames to The Los Angeles Times that 
parcels of food, &c., from America to friends in this country are stolen 
in the British post. My friends in the United States and in Canada, 
Australia and India have sent me numerous parcels from the beginning 
of the war, and I have every reason to believe that all of them have 
reached me intact.—Yours, &c., HARMSWORTH, 
House of Lords, S.W. 1. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, S. K. Ratcliffe, has been more fortunate than 
we have in receiving ‘untampered parcels from America, but at the 
eleventh hour. we have learned to address all complaints to the Customs 
and Excise Dept. of our county town. A parcel from U.S.A. delivered in 
Christmas week had all the rationed goods (coffee, tea, soap) removed, 
and I reported this, enclosing the label and the address portion of the 
brown paper. A week later I had the more pleasant task of writing, in 
fairness to others concerned, that a parcel from the same country had 
been delivered intact on January Ist. A few days later, however, the 
Customs sent two exceedingly efficient and courteous representatives to 
obtain full details of the pilfering and of the amount we wished to claim 
as compensation. As the value of the stolen articles lay in “ points” and 
not money, we did not proceed further with the matter; but we just 
regret we accepted so many tampered parcels, during the war years, in 
too meekly thankful a spirit— especially as we had to pay duty on several 
of these.—Yours faithfully, E. A, 











THE SPECTATOR. 
“TORIES AND CONTROLS” 


Sir,—If Mr. Hugh Molson would study carefully and improve the 
pattern just discernible in the new Regional Organisation for Industry 
now being welcomed by employers, Trade Unionists and Local Authori- 
ties alike, if he would read the official terms of reference of the new 
Regional Boards and District Committees for Industry and note their 
democratic duty and responsibility, I don’t think he would say that for 
the functional and geographical group-control of efficient industry in a 
democracy “no general solution ever will be found.” What a hopeless 
sort of statement that is from a man who has done such useful work and 
so much progressive thinking and writing in the past few years! Are 
the younger politicians really so vexed and perplexed with the prospect 
of Britain’s industrial future? Let me assure him that this is not the way 
that the younger managers and Trade Unionists feel. There is a basic 
pattern for all democratic group control and we ase nearer achieving it 
in Britain now than in any other nation I know of or can read about. 
But that pattern needs study and understanding. Then we shall get the 
enthusiasm and efficiency we all so anxiously desire. Not before. The 
pattern is the constant balance of only four major group-interests common 
to all individuals willing to get their share by giving their share towards 
a commonly-agreed objective, which from their knowledge of the past 
is the highest common factor of their group-interest both intellectually 
and emotionally. Industrial government must not any longer, as he 
suggests, “rest upon an unstable balance of leadership and control.” 
Incidentally, the new regional organisation for peace-time industry is 
based on our war-time industrial experience, and was agreed pretty well 
in its present form first of all by the Coalition Government, then by the 
Caretaker Government and now by the Socialist Government. If we hurry 
up and understand it, we shall make it work, Come on, Mr. Molson! — 
Yours faithfully, 


Winget Works, Rochester. 
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GEORGE DICKSON, 
Managing Director. 


“ITS OR THEIRS” 


Sir,--May I add a few words on the subject of collective nouns? “ Nouns 
of multitude,” to quote from A Dictionary of Modern English Usage, by 
H. W. Fowler, “are treated as singular or plural at discretion.” Thus 
ene might say: “The school has a good record,” and equally correctly: 
“The school have gained in weight this term.” In the first example the 
underlying thought is the school as a single entity ; in the second as a 
number of pupils. Surely, then, The Spectator is justified in printing 
“their offices,” referring, as it may well do, to the several departments 
of a single organisation.— Yours faithfully, STEPHEN E, SCHILIZZI. 


“ Great Ballard,’ Stowell Park, Fossebridge, Glos 


AN AMERICAN SECT AND BUTTONS 


Sir,—Your issue of November 23 carried a genial and generous review 
of my recent book, Religion in America, signed by Stephen Neill. He 
says that at one point I have failed to enlighten him, namely why “ for 
religious reasons” the Amish Mennonites of Pennsylvania fasten their 
clothes with hooks and eyes, rather than with buttons, and he asks, 
“ But what are the religious reasons? ” The Amish sect came into being 
in 1620 as the result of a schism within a Swiss Mennonite body. The 
Britannica (Eleventh Edition, Vol. XVIII, p. 132b) says that with them 
from the first “razors and buttons were unlawful.” The ban on razors 
is perfectly intelligible. It harks back to the biblical Nazarite vow, 
“There shall no razor come upon his head” (Numbers 6: 5). 


The ban on buttons is less self-explanatory. It has been suggested 
that buttons were made of bone, and that here and there in the Bible 
s an intimation that the bones of animals should be burned. The 
difficulty with this theory is that the Amish proscription antedated the 
days of horn and bone buttons by a hundred and fifty years. Historians 
of the sect say that it is doubtful whether buttons were generally used 
to fasten clothes at the beginning of the seventeenth century. The 
button apparently came into being as a jewelled ornament, often of a 
precious metal with gems. So Lord Berners in his translation of 
Froissart speaks of “ botons of syluer and gylte.” Obviously the Amish 
objection to buttons was due to their aversion to “worldly” things 
ind their studied preference for plain clothes. Buttons, in the words of 
a later Pietist, connoted to them “that degree of luxury which is not 
compatible with the Christian life.” I have ventured to make good the 
defects of my original statement, lest your reviewer and readers be left 
tate of perpetual perplexity on this bit of church history.—Sincerely 

Wititarp L. Sperry. 
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wd Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 
December 28, 1945. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Ours is a very hospitable island ; but it is not always well-treated by its 
guests. Of late years scares have been frequent about many different 
creatures and plants: the musk rat, the grey squirrel and little owl, the 
caterpillar, the American weed and the rest. Most of the alarms have 
tapered away; but one new one has arisen. The coypu is said to be 
increasing at some speed in East Anglia, especially in the Norfolk Broads 
which give the animal its optimum of conditions. It is a sort of water 
rat and not altogether unlike a very small otter, and in its native homes in 
South America has been known to do a good deal of harm to waterside 
embankments. It has a valuable, rather seal-like skin (known as nutria) 
and is held, like the grey squirrel, to be a culinary dainty. These Anglian 
immigrants should suit a sweet tooth, for they have developed a taste 
for sugar-beet ; and the chief news and complaints of their multiplication 
come from sugar-beet farmers. Supposing they should become a strong 
colony, it would be very difficult to exterminate them in a district s9 
nobly provided with suitable conditions for breeding. 


The Mounted Thrush 


Everyone who has listened fondly to the songs of birds in the early 
part of the year has noticed th crescendo of the song. It tends to increase 
in length and volume as the arc of the sun rises. Another point, of 
which I have heard no mention, is suggested by the behaviour of a 
particular missel-thrush. He began singing, like a large number of our 
native birds, notably the chaffinch, unusually early in the year, though, 
like turdus musicus, he may sing an odd song at any date. Now these 
more precocious songs were delivered from a low perch ; but as the light 
increased he climbed higher and higher day after day till he acquired a 
right to ‘Tennyson’s epithet, “the mounted — thrush.” I am 
inclined to think that this climbing of the ladder as spring advances is 
more or less normal. The birds sing from a higher perch as the last 
spiral to a greater height. How very near the foot of the hedge sound 
the first songs of hedge-sparrow and jenny wren! 


I, 


Vulpine Reaction 

A queer incident is reported in some local papers in Western England 
A workman engaged in loading trusses of stacked hay into a wagon felt 
an acute pain at the back of his leg and a strong pull on his coat 
Apparently a fox had been sleeping between the bales—doubtless a very 
snug berth—and the man’s leg had peradventure stopped his egress. 
When he had destroyed his attacker, with almost instinctive reaction, he 
found his clothes much torn and his leg bleeding. The fox is a strange 
mixture of courage and caution. I have seen a cub bite furiously at the 
draining spade which was being used to dig out an earth. On the other 
hand, in the same Midland neighbourhood, where the fox is still sacro- 
sanct, a well-grown dog fox was successfully kept off a brood of chicks 
by a turkey-cock, who fought an able and courageous rearward action 
across the breadth of a large field. Whether a badger ever attacked a 
man (as a group of stoats have been known to do) I have no idea; but 
one of them bit my leg and thrust it aside as I endeavoured (in boyhood 
to stop it returning to its earth 


Use or Beauty ? 

The controversy over the heightening of Ennerdale Lake has become 
a focus of the argumentative clash between the aesthetics and utilitarians 
It may be useful as bringing out one general maxim too often disregarded. 
A scene of natural beauty should not be soiled in any way, if there is an 
alternative source of power. At Ennerdale, as in the question of purifying 
the River Tyne, both beauty and use may be reconciled if the extra 
expense is faced. In the one case an expensive underground drain would 
be necessary ; in the other the harnessing not of a lake but of streams 
The question, as usual, is one of concrete. alternatives, as well as of 
rival interests. Generally speaking, we are behindhand in the work of 
harnessing streams. 


In My Garden 

In the little spring bouquet by my elbow are included, beside primrose 
and snowdrop, two heaths, lungwort and laurustinus, which perhaps has 
the longest flowering season of any plant or bush. The irises, still in 
quantity, have a vase to themselves. Both the Mediterranean heath and 
carnea happen to have the double virtues of flowering in winter and of 
flourishing (unlike most heaths) in a chalky soil. The gardener. who is 
sowing parsnips, those sluggish growers, says that old seed is useless. 
It certainly tends to lose germination, but fifty per ,cent. will last far 
beyond the year. W. Beach THOMAS 
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4 Your eiuida 


With the fighting over the Bank looks forward 
to extending and adapting the range of banking 
facilities required for peace-time industry 
and trade. On large or small affairs, for 
home or overseas business, the Bank is ready 
to help forward the process of rapid 
reconversion. Besides current and deposit 
accounts it offers night safes for the trader, 
home safes for small savings, and all forms 
of personal banking service. 


To each and every private citizen, no less 
than the largest business undertaking, over 
| a century of experience is available through 
any one of the 1800 and more branches of 
the Bank. Men and women returning to 
civilian life, beginning a new business or 
extending an old one, whether they are 
customers of the bank or not, are invited to 
call upon the Manager of their local branch 
and discuss their needs, in complete confidence. 
They will receive prompt and sympathetic 
attention at Britain’s leading bank. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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. “will dash up North 
with Vita-Weat.’ 





SE VitaWeat 


Peek Frean & Co. Ltd. 


creacult & Vite Wea = PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits 
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(Aavelh Filling 
<a 


At the Central Hall, Westminster, on 
Thursday, May 2nd, 1946, HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN has graciously consented to 
receive Purses for the 
PREBENDARY CARLILE 
MEMORIAL FUND 
to provide a new and up-to-date Church 
Army Training College. 


Friends wishing to present a Purse ({20), 
either personally or by nomination, should 
write at once. The Church Army will be 
glad to receive promises or gifts, which will 
be held until the day. 


Purses of larger amounts are also invited. 
Communities, Parishes, Clubs and other 
organisations may also wish to take part. 


Please write to :—The Rev. Prebendary Hubert H. 
Treacher, General Secretary and Head, Church Army 
Headquarters, 55, Bryanstan Street, London, W.1. 














Tins Encranp...s<- 


PARLIAMENT is a rather French word 
for a very English institution—we are not 
by nature a talkative race, yet we base our 
constitution on talk . .. And, as the best 
aid to profound debate is good tobacco—in 
pipe or cigarette—we hold that ‘No Smok- 
ing’ in the House is a handicap on wisdom 
and a stimulus to temper . . . On the other 
hand, we are more than satisfied with the 


consumption of Balkan Sobranie ‘ within 


the precincts’, and, when all is said and 


done, government really depends on civil 


servants —always our staunchest devotees. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
A Great Editor 


J. A. Spender. By Wilson Harris. 12s. 6d. 

Tuts life of J. A. Spender is a clear, concise and well-balanced 
account of one of the most interesting political figures outside Parlia- 
ment in the two decades before the outbreak of the first German 
War. A generation ago a biography of this kind would have run 
to two or even to three volumes. In some respects Mr. Wilson 
Harris leaves one asking for more, but he is probably right in think- 
ing that, in the inevitable foreshortening of time, a short single- 
volume life of Spender is likely to be more lasting than two large 
Mr. Wilson Harris’s book will certainly remain an authori- 
tative biography. He knew Spender well; he also knows from 
“inside ” the whole setting of Spender’s work. At the same time, 
he is scrupulously faithful to his material and yet able to look at all 
of it with critical detachment. Furthermore, he is very skilful in 
changing his method to suit different aspects of his subject. ‘Thus 
he begins with a narrative illustrated from Spender’s letters, and 
accompanied by enough “background” information to enable 
the reader to see the different phases of Spender’s career in their 
context. He prints a number of letters from Spender’s friends at 
the time of the greatest influence of the Westminster. Finally, he 
comments on Spender’s writings and describes his public and private 
activities at home and abroad outside his newspaper work. Here 
and there the choice of the analytical method tends a little to break 
events, but on balance the result is entirely 





(Cassell. 


volumes. 


the sequence of 

satisfactory. 
Spender’s best work was done as editor of the Westminster 

and, if one is inclined to overestimate the flow of the tide 


Gazette, 
which favoured Liberal journalism in those days, it is well to 
remember that before 1914 the Westminster never had a daily 


circulation above 25,000, and that it was a commercial failure to the 
amount of £10,000-£14,000 a year. Incidentally, this latter fact is 
of some importance in weighing up the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of what might be called the “ rich patron” of the Press. One 
might add that two great newspaper proprietors, Newnes, and, rathet 
unexpectedly, Northcliffe, come well out of the biography. The 
ave of the Westminster also appears in retrospect as the later golden 
ge of the Liberal Party. So indeed it was, but here again it ts in- 
teresting to notice how many of the factors which led after 1918 
to the break-up of the Party were present in these earlier years of 
triumph 

None the less, Spender was fortunate in his time; he was not 
faced at the height of his powers with the choice, which faces most 
people of his opinions and temperament today, between remaining 
in 2 party unlikely to appeal to a large electorate or joining faute de 
mieux the Tories or the Socialists. Moreover, although the West- 
minster was run at a loss, it was not as lonely among daily papers 
as the Manchester Guardian is today, and the number of its readers 
was relatively greater in proportion to the number of voters than 
would now be the case. (It is fair to add, however, that since 1914 
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Arturo Barea 
THE CLASH 


The successor to The Track and The Forge takes the 
reader through the Spanish Civil War. Barea is a 
partisan who suffers from seeing the weakness of his 
own side, and he makes us experience his emotions 
through a story of attack and defence, of burning 
churches and terror tribunals. The Clash is significant 
on three levels at once ; it enables us to understand 
the Civil War and why it is still important ; it draws 
an unforgettable picture of men and places; and it 
gives the inner history of a human being. 12/6. 
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two of the great Sunday papers have risen very greatly in quatity 
and importance, and, in some measure, have shared between them 
the inheritance of the Saturday Westminster.) 

Through Spender and his friends or correspondents Mr. Wilson 
Harris touches on almost every aspect of public life and every event 
of importance in the Edwardian age. There is not much about 
the Irish question, mainly because Spender was interested pre- 
dominantly in foreign affairs. His judgement in these matters 
was extremely good. Indeed he was only once badly at fauk 
when in 1907 he thought that the worst period of German naval 
competition was over. On the other hand, he judged very shrewdly 
the curious line taken by certain Ministers that they knew nothing 
of the staff talks between England and France. His comment, 
quoted by Mr. Wilson Harris, was “a Cabinet Minister 
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that a 
must have been either singularly trustful or singularly indifferent 
to great events if, after successive crises like Tangier and Agadir, 
he asked no questions as to what provision was being made for 
joint action by Britain and France.” 

To the end of his life Spender kept this sensible, realist judge- 
ment. In this respect, and particularly in the view that “a nation 
which has not equipped itself to support justice with force has no 
alternative but to abandon justice when a challenge comes,” he 
refused to follow the Liberal Party in their attacks on the Govern- 
ment during 1938 and 1939. Spender died in his eightieth vear ; his 
last article was published only ten days before his death. At the 
beginning of the war he had written of the Allied cause with confi- 
dence, but also with understanding of the dangers ahead. He was 
bound to feel this confidence ; his long life had been a testimon 
to his belief in the moral interpretation of history 
E. L. Woopwarp 


e -o ‘ 

A Magnificent Story 

Enemy Coast Ahead. By Wing Commander 
D.S.O., D.F.C. Michael Joseph 12s. 6d 


“THIS is a magnificent story well and simply told by as great 3 
warrior as these Islands ever bred. It is also History.” So begins 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Harris in his introduction to this 
book. In writing thus he makes a bold assertion, but no one who 
reads this moving and memorable book will be anything but in full 
agreement with him. It is one of those chronicles that stir the blood 
and fill the breast with pride that England breeds such sons. Ti 
those who may scoff at such emotion I make no apology at all 
I ask them to read this book and experience for themselves what 
they owe to unconquerable men like Guy Gibson 

Most people ‘are ignorant of the feelings of the combat airman 
toward flying. This is because Press and B.B.C. interviews always 
showed them to be intensely eager to get to grips with the enemy, 
and to be miserable when they were denied the chance. If he thought 
about it at all, the layman would shrug his shoulders and say to 
himself, “God knows why these youngsters want to try and get 
killed, but thank heavens they do. It’s not my idea of fun.” I 
is not surprising that this fiction prevails, because the airman himself 
presented it to the public. The same conscience that made him 
volunteer in the first place (every man with wings on his breast was 
a volunteer who could have stayed safely on the ground) carried him 
on the crest of an urge to take his full share of the burden that lay 
on his comrades. His eagerness to fight, or to have the opportunity 
to fight, was in this way misinterpreted by the lay public 

Guy Gibson was awarded the V.C., D.S.O. and the D.F.¢ He 
carried out two full tours in bombers and, instead of having a “ rest” 
between them, managed to get himself posted to a night fighter 
squadron with which he flew all through the 1940-41 Blitz. After 
he had completed his second tour of bombers and attained the 
staggering total of 173 sorties, he started organising and leading 
the brilliant operation against the Mohne, Eder and Sorpe dams, 
for which he was awarded the V.C. After a short “rest,” which 
Mr. Churchill himself ordered, he was applying once again to be 
put on operations. “He always had direct access to me,” writes 
Air Chief Marshal Harris, “and on further pressure from him and 
his A.O.C., I quite wrongly allowed him to return to operations.” 

From the foregoing, the reader would be forgiven for thinking 
that here was a man without fear who genuinely enjoyed operations 
over and above everything else. The fact is that he was as frightened 
as anyone. Returning from leave he had “a horrible feeling when 
I found I was on Ops that night.” “This bombing was beginning 
to get me down,” “I was scared stiff that I would have to go,” 
“Tt’s a horrible business, your stomach feels it wants to hit you! 
backbone,” “I sweated with fear as we flew on,” “I thought again, 
‘this is terrible—this feeling of fear—if it is fear.” Furthermore, 


Guy Gibson, V.C., 
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LABOUR 
IN LONDON 


A STUDY IN 
MUNICIPAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Brian Barker 


21 joreword by Lorp LATHAM 


The impressive record of Labour's march to the 

mtrol of the L.C.C. and of its work at County 
Hall. A story of firmness of purpose, of planned 
Dt res and solid achievement in control of 
the greatest municipal authority in the world. 
Of special interest in view of the imminent 


L.C.C. elections 7s. 6d. net. 


ROUTLEDGE 




















Reminiscences of His Majesty's Ambassador 
to Japan, 1937-42. 


BEHIND 
THE JAPANESE MASK 


by 
SIR ROBERT CRAIGIE 
G.C.M.G., C.B. 
Liverpool Daily Post.—** Sir Robert has an eventful story to tell, and 


he tells it with knowledge and restraint, and statesmanlike impartiality.” 


21s. 





The outstanding biography of 


WINSTON 


CHURCHILL 
by LEWIS BROAD 


Daily Sketeh.—* As fair and as readable an account of this notable, 
lengthy and varied life as has yet been written.” 

Evening News.—“ A book to keep and browse over constantly.” 
Cavalcade.—* A lively panorama of polities. Nothing more could be 
asked of hot biography.” 21s. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
Largest of Book Publishers 
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he had a young wife, and his touching references to the part the 
wives of the Bomber Boys played tell how much she was to him, 
and he to her. Gibson was the quintessence of selflessness, not a 
selflessness which revealed itself in a brief halcyon moment of 
action, but one which he solemnly exercised over the primary in- 
stinct of self-preservation for five-and-a-half years practically with- 
out a break. Throughout that period he saw his friends go one 
after the other, and he often mentions his good fortune at surviving, 
and his hope for a home life. As one reads these passages by a 
young man who had done as much for his country as anyone in 
war history, it is especially poignant to know that he was subse- 
quently killed on a flight which was, as usual, a_ self-imposed 
dangerous task. 

The ordinary reader is disinclined to read books on flying or the 
R.A.F. in view of a latent suspicion that they require a specialist 
knowledge or some personal interest for them to be appreciated. 
Let none fail to read this book on those grounds. The story of 
Guy Gibson lifts the soul and fortifies the spirit. 


NIGEL TANGYE. 


Japan on the Eve 
Behind the Japanese Mask. By Sir Robert Craigie. 


THE lessons of two world wars and a calamitous deterioration in 
our political and economic position have led to the belated reform 
of the Foreign Service, which has now been placed upon a more 
egalitarian basis. One long-term outcome of this new dispensation 
may be that our future ambassadors, the diplomatic Bevin Boys today 
toiling in the dark and begrimed “ third rooms ” of the Foreign Office, 
will develop a more racy and colourful autobiographical style than 
their predecessors. Hitherto, ambassadorial memoirs, which might 
be of vivid interest in supplying the human background to diplomatic 
history, have often proved somewhat tedious reading owing to a 
certain rigidity, bred of life in a restricted and privileged social 
environment, and of the tendency for a diplomatic career to en- 
courage reticence and correctitude at the expense of enthusiasm. 

Behind the Japanese Mask is Sir Robert Craigie’s personal record 
of his mission as British Ambassador to Japan during the momentous 
years preceding the Pacific War. In it he reveals to us his rearguard 
action in the defence of British interests in the Far East against syste- 
matic Japanese assault, a task rendered the more unenviable by the 
fact that he took up his appointment during the era of appeasement, 
and was obliged to inject into his negotiations witi. the Japanese a 
spirit of compromise unwarranted by their outrageous behaviour. 
Nevertheless, in view of our political and military weakness, and of 
the official aloofness of the United States up to the end of 1940, 
it is difficult to see what alternative course he could have recom- 
mended to his Government in instances such as the Tientsin negotia- 
tions and the closing of the Burma Road. In the later stages, the 
initiative in checking Japan passed more and more to the United 
States, and our Ambassador, though his position remained one of 
extreme difficulty, took up a position on the side-lines. 

Sir Robert records his belief that, but for the summer disasters 
of 1940, Japan could have been deterred from entering the war 
on the side of the Axis, and induced to conclude a just peace with 


Hutchinson. 21s.) 
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China. This opens a wide ficld of surmise, but looking back upon 
the prevailing Japanese militarist temper and our successive diplo- 
matic retreats even while the Franco-British alliance stood yp. 
shattered, one can hardly conceive that the first objective could 
have been achieved except at the expense of the second. It jg 
more likely that Japan’s neutrality could only have been purchased 
at China’s expense ; and that neutrality so purchased would have 
yielded to her by the end of the war a vast accretion of power and 
wealth with which to pursue her imperialist career. How would this 
hypothetical situation have affected both our association with the 
United States in the war, and our relations with Russia in the 
peace which has followed ‘it? Perhaps the actual outcome, dis- 
astrous as it appeared at the time, was preferable to the practical 
aspects of an alternative which dire national peril made impelling. 

Forewarned in the preface that the book was written without 
reference to official documents, the reader will not expect to find 
the array of memoranda of conversations with Japanese officials 
and copies of Governmental instructions which are such a prominent 
feature in Mr. Joseph Grew’s Ten Years in fapan. Nevertheless, 
he may feel that, without some documentation of this kind, the 
picture is a little out of focus, and the treatment too slight for the 
international theme with which it deals. Sir Robert Craigie ex- 
plains the limitations under which his book was written, and 
suggests that, at a more opportune season, a more serious contribu- 
tion to this darkest phase of Far Eastern history may be forth- 
coming. 

Perhaps the title is a little ambitious, for it would be expecting 
much of an ambassador, confronted by an endemic state of inter- 
national crisis and lacking knowledge of the intricate Japanese 
spoken and written language, to penetrate the maze of Japanese 
psychology. This is the function of the specialist, and I can think 
of only one of our Foreign Service officers who would be capable 
of attempting it. Similar causes have prevented the author from 
bringing to life before our eyes the bizarre and intensely dramatic 
Tokyo scene of the late 1930’s. For all this, Sir Robert Craigie’s 
description of a mission of unique difficulty and of his personal 
experiences in Japan will be read with profit and entertainment 
by all those interested in the background to the Pacific War. 

Petrer BAKER 


Applied Poetry 
Theseus and the Minotaur. By Patric Dickinson. (Cape. 5s. 
John Englishman. An Appreciation. By W. G. Hole. (Cambridge 
University Press. 6s.) 
Time, Gentlemen, Please. 


It is a healthy sign that poets are beginning to feel less self-conscious 
in their relationship with society. In the nineteen-thirties they 
were (or most of them were) openly in conflict with that society, 
But those coming after them have been plunged too deeply into the 
conflict to be able to stop at any wayside well to contemplate them- 
selves. Mr. Patric Dickinson is an example of these rightly dedicated 
poets, with an accepted job of work to do. 

His first book, The Seven Days of Jericho, showed two years ago 
a full promise of this satisfying marriage between a gifted person- 
ality and a social purpose. His new poem, Theseus and the Mino- 
taur, fulfils that promise with emphasis. It is particularly written 
for broadcasting, and, like the radio verse-plays by Louis MacNiece, 
has gained simplicity and a focus by that particularity. It is most 
exciting to read as well as to hear, because the author has used with 
skill the old devices of dramatic anticipations, suspense and agonised 
comment. The vivid images, which in his earlier and occasional 
poems were not always strictly mastered toward the unity of a 
poem, have here a definite job to do. They create the scene, the 
sensuousness of the play. And is not that the poet’s essential work ; 
the actual creation, through the magic of a word, of flesh and blood, 
of incident and the tangible semblance of conflict? 

Those images, and the admirably simplified devices of dramatic 
posing, lose none of their beauty on the printed page. The play is 
as exciting, and indeed as inspiring to read as it was to hear. The 
old Greek story of the annual sacrifice of Athenian youths and 
maidens to the retributory claim of Crete takes on new life, like 
the budding masts in J. E. Flecker’s poem. Mr. Dickinson has 
something in‘-common with Flecker, something Parnassian, in his 
admirable use of clarified rhetoric. For instance, the approach of 
the galley carrying the sacrificial young of Athens becomes terrifying 
as the shores of Crete loom up. And this effect is created by two 
lines, cried by one of the youths: 

“IT see the harbour like an open mouth, 
The quay licking the wet lips of its lust.” 


By Robert Farren (Sheed and Ward. 5s. 
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And these lines spoken by the Herald show the same Flecker-like 

clarity of phrase: 
“ Again the sun is level with the sea 
And the white flowers upon the tree of night 
Unfurl their petals.” 

The book contains about forty occasional poems written during 
the last six years. They are all interesting work because of their 
directness and simplicity. The love-poems have an un-fashionable 
fervour and sincerity, thank Heaven. One feels that there really is 
a woman to whom the poet believes he owes so much, and for whom 
he makes himself “courageous for your sake.” A noble phrase, 
by a noble spirit. 

Mr. Hole’s poem hymns the average Englishman, around whom 
he builds a mysticism of Empire. This will infuriate left-wing 
enthusiasts, and perhaps embarrass other readers who instinctively 
agree with him. But both kinds of reader will have difficulty in 
penetrating beyond the first turgid sections of this long verse- 
contemplation, because they are so heavily latinate and loaded with 
abstract nouns. 

Mr. Hole’s free-verse gives something of the metrical effect of 
Bridges’ metres in the Testament of Beauty. It falls frequently into 
pentameters, and sometimes into hexameters, as in the line: 

“Pursuing the subject of the British Empire a little further.” 

It is a line which conveys all the faults of this book. Here is an 
example of pure prose medium, the tool of argument, not of poetic 
persuasion. But even so, with this unlikely instrument, Mr. Hole 
does make us see his John Englishman, though he may not be able 
to persuade us that the British Empire is “ that crowning achieve- 
ment of sane human co-operation” or “that power under Provi- 
dence.” 

Mr. Farren is an Irish poet with a lively sense of humour. He 
Says that 

“Poetry comes to my mind like the redwing 
Hopping the hedge for haws,” 
and really he is right. His ease and grace are quite remarkable. 
His poem “School Teacher” is a complete summing up of the 
woes of that strange unhappy race of segregated mortals. 
RICHARD CHURCH, 


Farming in War-Time 
Land at War. Prepared by the Ministry of Information. (H.M.S. 
Stationery Office. 1s. 6d.) 
MINISTRY booklets, like Ministry films, tend to overlook the failures 
necessary to the achievements they praise. Being, after all, propa- 
ganda, they must paint everything a little larger, a little glossier, 
than life. Land at War—an account of our wartime agricultural 
effort—is no exception. The facts and figures are impressive and 
there is no gainsaying them: 175,000 tractors in 1944 as against 
55,000 in 1939; six and a half million new acres ploughed up; 
rabbits gassed by the hundred thousand (and England short of food); 
and an orgy of rat-killing, one pair of which would have been capable 
of producing 880 offspring in a year, each of which could have eaten 
ten shillings’ worth of food. Then there is the notable work of 
the county W.A.E.C.’s ; of the Women’s Land Army ; of the farmers 


Germany from Defeat 


to Conquest 
W. M. KNIGHT-PATTERSON 
Foreword by LORD VANSITTART 


@ Based on a scholarly study of the documents, the author’s 
purpose is to uncover certain aspects of the tremendous 





evolution in the centre of Europe, The reader has betore 
him the essential parts of the ‘* German ”’ dossier, and can 
thus thoroughly acquaint him elf with its nature. @ The 
book is particularly opportune, for it reveals all too clearly 
the mistakes made in 1919, and approac hes boldly the prob- 
lem of harmony amongst the allies in face of the settlement 
of the German problem and the reorganisation olf Lurope. 
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and farm-hands themselves; and of the Pest Control Staffs—not 
forgetting lady dress-designers turned rat-catchers. It all adds uy 
to a tale of quite extraordinary endeavour ; and, within its limited 
space, no doubt this little book, with its well-chosen Photographs, 
does it justice. No doubt, too, it was no part of the anonymous 
author’s job to tell why British agriculture, prior to 1939, had been 
allowed to fall into so bankrupt a state. All the same, his st 
would have been the better if he had not so energetically tried to 
turn it into a success story only. Any farmer (not on the staffs of 
the W.A.E.C.’s) would have supplied him with plenty of material 
the inclusion of which, if it somewhat toned down his high colours. 
would have made his booklet more acceptable to those in the know. 
and, incidentally, more salutary to those who are not. It would 
have been a gracious gesture, too, if the important part played by the 
Italian prisoners of war had received more acknowledgement than an 
irrelevant sentenge or two; without their aid the farmers’ handicap 
would have been far greater than it was. C. Henry Warren. 
~~ er 
Fiction 
The Trip to London. Short Stories by Rhys Davies. (Heinemann, 6s.) 
What Farrar Saw. By James Hanley. (Nicholson and Watson. 8s, 6d) 
One Fair Daughter. By Bruno Frank. Translated from the German 
by Claire Trask. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 

SEEING how enjovable and fresh are the greater number of these 
new short stories by Mr. Rhys Davies, it is perhaps ungracious 
to begin by saying that too many short stories are being written 
now. But then, too much of everything is being written ; there are 
too many novelists, the poets are too many and portentous, and 
wherever a cat jumps there are only too many observers-on-the-spot 
ready to whip out their notebooks. Inspiration seems to lie very 
thick on the ground in these days of despair. One wonders why, 
But as to the short story, it is possible that the form suggests 
itself to the unsuspecting as easy to manage, easy to trick. 

Mr. Rhys Davies is anything but unsuspecting ; on the contrary, 
he is a most accomplished, skilful writer, who in his best work 
shows himself again and again as complete master of what he 
chooses to do. It is odd, therefore, to find him in one or two 
of these new stories, notably Orestes and Spectre de la Rose, letting 
them write themselves, with passages of dialogue that are slipshod 
and sometimes even untrue, and with a kind of slackness towards 
the whole theme which is disappointing, and leads him in Orestes 
at least to an improbable and cheap conclusion. Spectre de la Rose, 
which is about a night of the Blitz in London, is not very well 
written, and leads one to wonder why so far so little that is really 
good has been done on a theme which must have burnt itself into 
the imaginations of most writers. But some of the opening pieces 
in this new book are in Mr. Davies’s best manner—and that is as 
good as need be. When this author writes of Wales he takes 
wing ; his pages vibrate with poetic truth, An ease invests him 
then which reminds me of Frank O’Connor when he writes of Cork. 
It is an especial, luminous certainty which we take from such 
stories as The Benefit Concert and A Dangerous Remedy ; it makes 
them a delight to read. Accuracy, light-fingered and gentle, and 
drawing form and feeling together into a single, unaffected state- 
ment, is Mr. Rhys Davies’s great gift, and he gets beautiful results 
from it here in six or seven of these eleven new stories. 

Mr. James Hanley, who writes sometimes so magnificently of the 
sea and sailors, has chosen for a change naw to give us a nightmare 
of life on land. What Farrar Saw is a tale of 1948 in England, a 
night when motor traffic. pouring north through Birmingham and 
Lincolnshire to John o’Groats, gets itself into one gigantic and un- 
manageable block—a block which stretches for two hundred miles, 
dislocates the whole life of the island, and finally has to be broken 
up by dive-bombing. An absurd conclusion, it seemed to this 
reader. I began the book with much interest, and was 
attracted by the pace and manner of the first part—the 
two young factory-workers tearing north from Walthamstow in their 
baby Austin for a pre-marital honeymoon at John o’Groats, and 
getting more and more nervy and strained as the pressure and 
curious panic in the thick traffic assaults their attention—but I fear 
that, once we reached the actual breakdown in the lonely fen country, 
Mr. Hanley’s nightmare became just boring and repetitive, like so 
many people’s narrated nightmares, and like them went on being 
boring to the bitter end. The drive part was frightening and effec- 
tive, but after it the climax seemed oddly silly, and the attempts ft 
wind up the mess even sillier, and not at all frightening or impressive. 
One supposes the book to be some kind of warning parable 

One Fair Daughter is by the German novelist, Bruno Frank. The 
story is set in the Galician border of Poland, and it runs from 
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«THE SPECTATOR” -CROSSWORD No. 364 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
¢ this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
solution 4 Ent elopes must be recewed not later than first post that day and 
March 32 the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp 
amet a must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
ae solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 




















ACROSS 14. It takes more than one jail to hold a 
medical man. (7.) 

1. Model chopped up in pie for fish. (8.) 16. One can’t say his work is of no value. 
s. Swiss Cottage (6.) (8 
g. Where the old soldier met his match, 17. A religious composition in G. (8.) 

s© to speak (8.) 19. Only a contortionist, perhaps, might 
10. Not necessarily a book about explo- put his foot in it. (7.) 

sives 6 20. The seaside cut. (7.) 
12. The manuscript I extend is legal. (6.) 21. With a little juggling one can get two 
13. Litthe weight attaches to Edward's atoms out of it 6.) 

returr 8 22. ** Wit th everything that —— bin, My 
1s. Through a thrilling experience per- lady sweet, arise!” (Shakespeare 

haps 12 6.) 


18. He gets up without being called. (12.) 25. A penny from Shakespeare. (4.) 
23. E.N.S.A. develops plenty. (8.) 





The cause of the blubbering? (7.) 
Applicable if Shakespeare’s school- 
boy’s face had been a dial. (8.) 
Restrain before a rut going up. (8.) 
11. Slavish. (7.) 


24. Six go to an ancient city full of beans. SOLUTION TO 
¢ CROSSWORD No. 362 
26. “ And the sign of a true-hearted —— 
Is to give and to take a good joke.” C allel a s Tp. ll | 8 & elk 
bitin) (6 ie = 
27. The R A.F. is a little confused with bg ~ 
a bonus s — Ver c 
28. A bad lot 6 am & cs 
29. Something precious in not entirely bi AiTHAN It EL 
Ci Ones & S Las | 
s . ° 
DOWN ln Ia o rs vc € vis 
of Mi <a 
1. Much in a vegetable makes game. (6.) cia NEemMeE'S: 5 
2. The dance wouldn’t take long (6.) s 
3. Cattle I see in the window. (7.) ; 5; — 
4. Array part of the ship. (4.) { Bla oR E | 
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SOLUTION ON MARCH 15th 


The winner of Crossword No. 362 is Mrs. C. Morton, 6, Crescent 
Road, Stafford. 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royat Charter 1939. 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THe KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 





The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
ollege of Physiciams of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
ngland, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
ntific imstitutions. It is a centre for research and information on 
cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so imcreased that 
the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
yaring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby bequeath the sum of 2 to the Imperial Cancer 
Resea Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Limcoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer's 
receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 
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standard,” say his employers. 
Like many other blind workers, 
he was placed by N.I.B. 

Training and placement are 
part of N.I.B.’s national services. 
Throughout the country, N.1.B. 
is working with the blind, for 
the blind. It produces a large 
number of Braille publications— 
books, magazines, music, maps. 


It supplies all kinds of special 
apparatus and appliances. It 
cares for war-blinded civilians 
and caters for every kind of 
cultural interest. Among other 
activities, N.I.B. maintains 
Schools and Homes for the 
Blind. 

Its constant aim is to enable 
the blind to be self-reliant, con- 
tributive citizens —an aim which 
your support can help to attain. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 


224, GT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.!I 
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230 THE 
I9I4 to 1939, covering all the terrible history of that part of the 
world in those terrible vears. Its chief characters are a beautiful 
Jewish music-hall singer and her daughter, born in 1915. The book 
begins with a conventional love-idyll between this woman, Recha, 
and a charming young Austrian officer, who marries her and is killed 
in the first campaign of 1914, leaving her to bear their child and 
bring her up to all the desperate racial and economic problems of all 
the years since then. The story is very full, and is written honestly 
and out of great generosity of feeling—but it is written in clichés, and 
this English translation does nothing to help it come alive. 
Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 





Trois Contes. By Saint Romain Arnaud [Aragon]. (Hachette. 3s. 
IN this small paper-covered edition—one of the “ Cahiers du Silence,” 
the “ classics,” as the publisher calls them, “of the French Resistance 
Movement ”—is perhaps the best prose description so far of France 
under the Occupation. French writers, including the over-praised 
“Vercors,” have naturally tended to be rather intense over the fall 
of their country; been inclined to lay stress on heroism and leave on 
ane side their traditional quality of humour and self-criticism. But 
here, in these three stories by Aragon, are not only tragedy, flashes 
of character study and charming description, but the familiar French 
light touch. France is heroic under the Germans, but 
the French remain human. The _ stories are told in a 
casual, conversational, slangy tone which makes their poetic 
quality the more moving. Nobody interested in contemporary 
French literature should disregard these stories. The marvel is 
that Aragon could have achieved such tender and humorous detach- 
ment sO soon. 
France is Divided: La Seconde Patrié. 
Muller. 8s. 6d.) 
Tue reader of this book rapidly becomes puzzied about the identity 
of its author. Though it is said to have been translated from a 
French text, M. Dorgot has a curious habit of using German 
expressions as to the manner born. Moreover, they are spelt cor- 
rectly, whereas he makes mistakes over some French words, including 
“récépissé "—the temporary paper given to immigrants—with 
which he is obviously well acquainted. The impression conveyed is 
that of a highly intelligent study by an outside observer, who has a 
grievance because France did not prove for him quite the “ second 
home” that he had hoped to find. His analysis of the “two 
Frances” is interesting and thorough, yet the writer does not seem 
to be fully integrated in either. His account of the part played by 
foreigners in adding to French prestige, and the part played by some 
Frenchmen in detracting from it, is well thought out, and his docu- 
mentation throughout is good, especially when dealing with German 
exiles. One wonders why M. Jean Dorgot finds it necessary to 
sprinkle quotation marks quite so profusely throughout his pages. 
They fall indiscriminately in appropriate and inappropriate places 
alike, and irritate the ordinary reader, as must the condescension 
of his introductory words: “Frenchmen will understand that this 
is a warning and an exhortation to them. . .” 
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FINANCE AND iNVESTMENT 


iy «tSTOS 


Mr. DALTON’s injunction, in his last Budget speech, that company 
profits should be conserved and not distributed in increased diyi- 
dends is evoking little response. I cannot recall any previous period 
during which so many companies have announced higher dividends 
as in the past three months. Colliery undertakings, iron and steel, 
engineering, property and stores companies, investment trusts, gas 
and electricity concerns, even the railways have decided to treat 
their stockholders generously. I am not suggesting that there has 
been qny infringement of the rules of sound company finance, | 
cannot think of any instance in which, having regard to all the 
circumstances, the higher dividends have not been completely justi- 
fiable on ordinary business grounds. In most cases, ¢.g., stores, 
property, gas and electricity and investment trusts, it has simply 
been a case of distributing a larger sum out of substantially increased 
available net earnings. Reserve allocations, wherever it has been 
customary to make them, have been well maintained. 
POLICY INFLUENCES 

I cannot help suspecting, all the same, that in the case of some 
of the colliery concerns and of one or two of the railways recent 
dividend decisions have been influenced by policy considerations, 
Any undertaking which is on the Government’s nationalisation list 
must feel, first, that anything which can reasonably be distributed in 
dividends should now be passed on to the stockholders, and, second, 
that a higher dividend rate does help to establish a better basis 
for the coming negotiations on financial compensation. Even if it 
is argued that past dividends will not provide the basis for com- 
pensation either for the coal industry or the railways, the treatment 
accorded to any particular stock will not be entirely divorced from 
the rate of dividend which has recently been in force. From this 
standpoint I think the colliery and the railway directorates have 
acted wisely in announcing higher dividends wherever this has been 
consistent with sound finance How far increases from sections of 
industry outside the nationalisation group may have been influenced 
by policy considerations it is hard to say. As I have pointed out, 
larger profits have themselves justified the higher payments to stock- 
holders and there has been no interference with reserve appropria- 
tions. One wonders, however, whether some boards of directors 
may not have in mind the possibility of limitation of dividends in 
the coming Budget. After the last experience with this type of 
restrictive legislation one would imagine that even a Socialist 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be hesitant to make a further 
experiment in this particular field. But Mr. Dalton can scarcely 
be pleased at the response so far made to his request that increased 
company profits should be ploughed back into the business. 


BLOW FOR BONDHOLDERS 

One by one the numerous bees in Mr. Dalton’s bonnet emerge 
and begin to buzz around in the most extraordinary manner. First, 
it was bonus shares, on which the Chancellor of the Exchequer seems 
to hold some remarkably ingenuous views. Then it was company 
promoters, who stand ready to sell British industry down the river, 
Now it is the holders of Japanese bonds who, according to Mr. 
Dalton, are not deserving of the least sympathy. In reply toa 
question in the House of Commons he stated that he could not 
imagine why any “ Britisher” should owa Japanese bonds at. all. 
One must assume that he holds similar views about holders of 
German, Hungarian and Rumanian bonds, all of whom are in an 
equally bad plight. Why it should be unpatriotic or immoral to 
have made a bad investment in the bonds of countries which have 
subsequently become our enemies the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
does not bother to explain. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO POLICY 


It is clear from Lord Dulverton’s remarks at the annual meeting 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company that the decision merely to 
maintain the dividend at 17} per cent., free of tax, itself a satis- 
factory rate of distribution, has been dictated mainly by the un- 
certainties of the raw material position. Lord Dulverton went out of 
his way to explain that the availability of adequate supplies of leaf 
depended entirely on the outcome of the dollar loan negotiations. 
Unless Congress approved the Loan Agreement some cutting down 
of tobacco purchases from America would be unavoidable and 
that would be bound to react on the company’s earnings. He also 
explained that the Treasury consented last year to the issue of 
£10,000,000 in short-term Notes on condition that there would be 
no public offer and that a market quotation would not be sought. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





0 COUPONS or perscnal points 

required to secure a King Six 
Cigar, merely a shilling and a penny 
...and a little patience as King 
Six are still scarce. 











PERSONAL 

All small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per 
line, each line averaging 44 letters. Minimum 2 lines. 

2NTURE required by two ex-naval officers. Any 
A ef undertaking considered.—Box No. 425. 
EN GREET Academy of Acting, Interval Club, 22, 
] Dean St., W.1. Full stage training. Evening classes. 
New term imminent. oa 
ERNARD SHAW AMONG THE INNOCENTS by 
E. W. & M. M. Robson, 1/6 obtainable through 
W. H. Smith & Sons Ltd., and all Booksellers, or from the 
Publishers, The Sidneyan Society, 9, Basing Hill, London, 
N.W.11, 1/9 post free. ; . : 

“ONVALESCENT, delicate and invalid children accepted 
( at school, own resident lady doctor and trained 
nurses; individual care and special tuition; graduate 
teachers ; beautiful house in extensive grounds just outside 
Bedford. Opening in March. Write for particulars to the 
Secretary, Goldington Bury, Bedford. 

*ASTBOURNE.—At the Caithness Private Hotel, which 
EK js situated in the best part of this attractive winter 
resort, you can enjoy warmth, comfort and good cooking. 
Gas or electric fires in_all bedrooms. Inclusive terms 5 
guineas a week before Easter. Telephone 2418. 

*RANTCHESTER VICARAGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

I Smali Guest House, fortnightly or weekly bookings. 

OUSE or cottage wanted Herts., Suffolk country area, 
HH 3 0 7 bed., 2 to 10 acres, well-built but_conveni- 
ences not nec.—Buxton, R.A.F., Raynham, Norfolk 

ACCLESFIELD PURE SILK DRESSES made to 
\ measure in any shade or style in our range from 
{10 10s.; in Rayon from £6. Catalogue and patterns 
from LeopiAN Lp. (SP.29) Union House, Bridge Street, 
Leeds 2. 

POLITICAL Critic wishes to collaborate with Shorthand 
| Typist in Journalistic work, suitable payment arranged 
Write Box -A7451, Samson CLaRKs, 57-61, Mortimer 
Street, W.1. 

‘TAIRS BLAZING . . but ESCAPE certain tor you ana 
Ss family (irrespective height o1 bedrooms) if Automat 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— 
own Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Ltp., Northwich 20, Cheshire. 
MN’ HE ROCK THEATRE COMPANY LIMITED 
| (Incorporating THE OXFORD PILGRIM PLAYPRS 
presenting fine plays—Shakespeare, Shaw, Strindberg, 
Bndie, Sierra, Edward Thompson, Charles Williams, 
Ruth Spalding (Founder), Terence O’Brien (Producer), 
MYYPEWRITING. All kinds. Business, Legal, Literary, 
| Envelopes. May I quote you: E. R. JENNINGs, 35, 
Meadow Walk, Ewell, Epsom, Surrey. Ewell 3807. 


APPOINTMENTS 


None of the vacancies advertised below relates to 
a@yone to whom the Control of Engagement Order of 
1945 appltes 

CCOUNTANT, male, age 30-40, take full charge. 
f accounts dept. four branches, bookselling, newsagency, 
Mationery, etc. Apply by letter stating qualifications, 
experience, and salary required.—Bo. 432. 

HARTERED SECRETARY, first class administrative 
/ and commercial experience with public company of 
wholesale distributors, desires contact with principals of 
progressive organisation for appointment or partnership, 
preferably in provinces.—Box 408. 











including 3 
i Purchase Tax ° each 
Obtainable only from Retailers. Be. 
BIAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. § 





rhOTELS 


personally recommended by 


ASHLEY COURTENAY 


In my “Let's Halt Awhile” 1946 Edition (6/-) 
(new in the Press) I describe over 400 Hotels, 
Inns and Guest Houses personally known to me. 
Place an order with your bookseller NOW. Here 
are just eight. 


CRANTOCK, near Newquay, Cornwall. CRANTOCK 
BAY HOTEL. This small exclusive hotel is in one 
of Britain’s few unspoilt spots. Come and catch 
lobsters for dinner off our rocks. Sun and surf-bathe 
on a practically private beach. Licensed. Not suit- 
able for children. From 25/- a day. Mrs. L. Munro. 
EASTBOURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL. In the front rank 
and on the front. A long-established Hotel famous 
for good food and warmth. 50 bedrooms, lift, 
licensed, moderniy equ.pped throughout. From 9 
gns. Tel.: Eastbourne 470. 

FALMOUTH. ‘“ SOUTHCLIFFE.”’ Situated in the 
finest position on the sea front, commanding mag- 
nificent views across the bay. A small first class 
hotel offering comfort, courtesy and the personal 
attention of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Gealer. Southcliffe 
Hotel, Marine Drive, Falmouth. Tel.: 132. 
LYNMOUTH. WN. Devon. TORS HOTEL. This 
famous Hotel—modernised throughout—under the 
personal direction of Commander Charles Foxley, 
R.N. (la:e of Warnes, Worthing). Backed by a live 
Directorate it promises to be one of the premier 
hotels in Devon. 45 bedrooms. Fully licensed. From 
25/6 a day. Tel.: Lynton 3236 

ST- MAWES. S&S. Cornwall. HOTEL TRESANTON 
A small luxury hotel where you can enjoy supreme 
comfort, superb views, a satisfying cuisine and the 
smile of the sun off the From 35/- a day 
SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL In sunny 
seclusion a hundred yards from the sea, this one- 
time Royal Residence will appeal to all who look for 
warmth, comfort, good catering and personal service 
Under the personal direction of the resident owners 
Mr. & Mrs. Martin. Terms up to April 30th from 
6 gens Tel.: Sicmouth 221. 
STRATFOR"-upon-AVON. WILLIAM AND MARY 
HOTEL There are beds of Down for sleeping 
Famous for its cuisine A RESPITE FROM YOUR 








USUAL ROUTINE ‘ Grace is welcome to our 
town and us.’’—Pericles 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL Faces the 
South and the sun 400it. up in 65 acres of Park 


Land. 30 miles from London and the Coast Fully 
licensed. First class Cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge 
and Pallroom. Free golf on own sporting 9 hole 
course. Tel 1911 From 7} gens 
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DEFERRED 
UNITS 


87% Insur. shares 8% Bank shares 5% Govt. Stk. 


HE CORNHILL TRUST was 
devised for those investors 
who realise the special ad- 

vantages of insurance shares as 
a long-term holding. It is the 
only “geared” Unit Trust, 
appreciation or depreciation of 
the Deferred Units being about 
twice that of asimple investment 
spread over insurance shares. 
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Graph shows price movements over 
past six years (Sept. 25th, 1939 = 100) 
Units may be bought and sold freely, 
‘and explanatory leaflet obtained, 
through any Bank or Stockbroker. 


Trustees: Midland Bank 
Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd. 
Mgrs. : Bank Insurance Trust 
Corp. Ltd., 30 Cornhill, E.C.3 
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RB*< invites applications for Deputy Editor, “ Londo 
Calling,” a weekly paper distributed overseas, from 
journalists with experience on weckly illustrated paper, 
literary ability, knowledge of sub-editing, precis writing, 
illustrated feature display and make-up. Appreciation of 
current affairs desirable. Salary not more than £750 on 
appointment rising to £1,000 plus cost of living bonus 

44 4s. and family allowances. Appointment to unestab- 
lished staff ; entry to permanent staff subject to later con- 
sideration. Applications with details of age and experience 
to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, must be received not later than seven days after the 
eqeeene of this advertisement. Mark envelopes “ London 

ing.’” 

a GRAMMAR SCHOOL (BOYS), BURY, 

LANCASHIRE (1615 A.p.). 

The Governors invite applications for the post of Head- 
master which has become vacant owing to the recent death 
of the late Mr. L. C. Lord, M.A. 

It is intended that the appointment should take effect as 
from Ist September, 1946. The School is recognised as a 
Direct Grant Grammar School and there are upwards of 
375 boys (age 8} years plus) in the School. The Salary will 
be commensurate with the qualifications and experience of 
the person appointed, and will commence at a minimum 
of £1,000 p.a. 

Applications (there is no prescribed form) together with 
one copy of three recent Testimonials, should be lodged. 
not later than 30th March, 1946, with T. ScHorieLD SMITH, 
F.S.A.A., Clerk to the Governors, at 8, Manchester Road, 
Bury, Lancashire. 

1 ERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL.—Applica- 

tions are invited for the post of WARDEN of the 

South Watford Civic Club, a newly formed Community 

Centre with a membership of approximately 250. Duties 

of Warden will include supervision and organisation of the 

Club and development of social and educational activities. 

Experience in Community Centre or similar work desirable. 

Salary in accordance with Burnham Scale. Applications 

(no forms issued) stating age, education, qualifications and 

experience, together with the names of two persons to whom 

reference can be made, should be sent to the County 

Education Officer, County Hall, Hertford, not later than 

23rd March, 1946.—ELTON LONGMoRE, Clerk of the 

County Council. 

ee UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA.—Proressorsuip 

IN FRENCH.—The University of Manitoba invites 
applications for the appointment of Professor and Head 
of the Department of French. The Professor appointed 

will be required to assume the duties on September Ist, 1946. 
Salary $4,500 to $5,000 according to experience. 
Applications, including a full statement of qualifications 

and academic experience, together with available copies of 

publications, are to be submitted at as early a date as possible 
to the PRESIDENT, The University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 

Canada. 

"2 UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL.—Applications 

are invited for the following two posts in the Depart- 
ment of Economics : 

(i) AssisTANT Lecturer (Grade III) in Economics 

(ii AssistANT Lecturer (Grade III)-1n Econom 

History. 

The initial salary for each post will be £350 per annum 
together with superannuation within the Federated Super- 
annuation System for Universities, and Child Allowances. 
The appointments will be for one year in the first instancy 
renewable on two occasions. Candidates in the Forces, 
or engaged on National Service are invited to apply. 
Applications, which should include particulars as to 
age, education, and experience, together with the names of 
three referees, should be received not later than Tuesday, 
30th April, 1946, by the undersigned. from whom further 
er neg may be obtained —STANLEY DUMBELL, 
¢gistrar. 
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R' QUIRED at the beginning or middle of —_ 1, Lad: 
willing to undertake or share cooking fv —— | 

Apply Hoine Chase Hotel, nr. *- surton 

ms tor 


country hotel. 
- National Savings Committee invite applica 
vacancies for Assistant Commissioners to be illed by 
interview by Selection Boards spread over two » three 
years, Candidates must have attained the age of 21 by the 
lst January im the year in which they compete and must 
not have attained the age of 41 on the Ist August, 1945. A 
University training and knowledge of economic subjects 
are desirable but not obligatory Service in any part ol 
England or Wales may be required. Salary (for men) £275 
rising by annual increments of £18 to £525, then by annual 
increments of £25 to a maximum of £650, and (for women) 
£275 rising by annual increments of £18 to a maximum 
of £525. Starting pay will be adjusted according to age, 
subject to a maximum of £383. A War Bonus consolidation 
addition varying from £78 to £90 (for men), anc £63 to 
£72 (for women) is also payable, for the time being, pending 
the determination of new scales 
Requests for copies of the regulations and 
application should be made by postcard to 
The Director of Establishments, 
National Savings Committee 
Sanctuary Buildings, 
Great Smith Street, S.W.1 
Persons overseas can also obtain particulars trom the 
Chief Officer, Civil Service Commission, at the following 


forms of 


addresses : 
(India) 10, Underhill Lane, Delhi 
Egypt) 9, Sharia El Birgas, Cairo. 


(Italy) c/o H.Q. No. 3 District, C.M.F, 
(Germany) c/o 2nd Echelon, G.H.Q., B.A.O.R. 

Completed forms of application must be returned by the 
$list May, 1946, or—in the case of persons serving with 
the Forces—by 3lst December, 1946. All candidates are, 
however, asked to apply as soon as possible. 
rE\HE GLASGOW and West of Scotland Commercial 

| College. (Central Institution for Higher Commercial 
Education.) 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of Principal 
of the College which will shortly become vacant owing to the 
retirement of the present Principal under the a 
rules. The commencing salary will be not less than £1,150 
per annum rising by annual increments of £50 to a maximum 
of £1,400. Candidates should possess a suitable University 
degree, or equivalent, with experience in lecturing and the 
organisation of an educational establishment. Practical 
experience in commercial life would be a recommendation. 
Candidates should be not more than 45 years of age but 
others with special qualifications, of not over 48 years 
of age, may be considered. The successful applicant must 
be prepared to begin his duties on Ist August, 1946. 

~ elve copies of Letter of Application and Testimonials 
to be lodged not later than Friday, 29th March, 1946, with 
the "Sec retary, from whom further information and particulars 
of the post may be obt —_ —A. W. MIDDLETON, Secretary, 
173, Pitt Street, Glasgow 

‘NIVE RSITY OF 
PourticaL Scrence.—The 
shortly proceed to the appointment of a Lecturer in the 
De partment of Political Science Salary £400-£650, 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Persons desirous of being considered for the office are 

to the 


ABE RDEEN.—LEctTuresHIP IN 
University Court will 


requested to lodge their names with the Secretary 
University on or before 29th June, 1946 
Conditions of Appointment and Form of Application 


may be obtained from the undersigned H. J. BUTCHART 


Secretarv, The University, Aberdeen. 
\\ HITGIFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, 
CROYDON.—APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER.— 
The Governors of the Whitgift Educational Foundation 
invite applications for the appointment of Headmaster of 
w hiteift School, Croydon 
Candidates must be members of the Church of England 
and ‘net over 45 years of age, and have graduated at a 
ersity 
The salary will be £1,800 per annum (subject to any 
juctions under the Teachers’ Superannuation Act). 
lhe new Headmaster will be required to commence duties 
in September next 
I ame of application may be obtained from the under- 
signed, whose address is Whitgift Foundation, North End, 
Croydon. —ARTHUR WHEELER, Clerk to the Founda- 


at 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
COURSE OF LECTURES ON THE MIDDLE 
A ~  ‘Turspay, Marcn 12th, “The Cultural 
Dev elopment of Iran,” at 6 p.m., at Palestine House, 
Manchester Square, W.1. Speaker: Muss A. K. LAMBTON. 
Particulars of other Lectures from the GENERAL SECRETARY, 
Palestine House, 18, Manchester Square, London, W.1 
*ARLY English Paintings and water colours are now 
on view at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
par 5700) Turis Way To Toe ioms 
Thursdays, Saturdays 2.30. Britten’s Music 


\ ERCURY 


Evs. 7 


SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


The men who brought us Final 
Victory may count on the help of 
the British Legion in times of 
adversity, after service. A legacy 
to HAIG'S FUND, Cardigan House, 
Richmond, Surrey, will benefit ALL 
ranks of ALL Services; their 
famities too. 

I ed under the War Cha 
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KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 


and experience of 





three generations 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
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A FRIEND OF YOURS may have 
tuberculosis. You can help by your 
encouragement and enthusiasm. This 
| disease can be overcome by knowledge 
| and goodwill. 


Write to: 
The National Association 


for the 


Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
Tavistock House North, W.C.1. 





Better ‘times 
are on their way 


GOBLIN 


Cleclrec |. Cocks 
J 


will be on sale soon at 
popular prices 
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1 ¥ hire Stone £65 Erecied ir 
I B et 6d. Book of Inscriptions 8d 
'C. MAILE & SON, LTD., 





Showrooms: 367, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
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yICASSO AND MATISSE. A small colle 
| : collection of 
prints is now on view at He 5 
Court Road. W.1 ‘a vets Tottenham 
a TINGS BY PAUL HENRY. Also A 
POTTERY from the collection of the ine ee 
Marsh on view at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Cour: Road, Wi 
EDUCATIONAL 
TORFOLK EDUCATION COMMIT? —F 
} INSTITUTE.—The Committee proposes An cone 
a fully equipped residential Farm Institute in the © Adminis 


trative County which shall provide Courses o s 
suitable for young men and women taking up f instruction 
other rural pursuits. The Committee desire cas 
preferably by purchase, approximately 350 acres of land, 
together with suitable buildings for use as a Farm Insti 
to provide accommodation for 60-70 students, Offers 
property, with full particulars, should be forwarded im : 
diately to the Cuter Epucatron Orricer, Norfolk Educ an 
Committee, Stracey Road, Norwich. si 
PENDLEY 
Residential Centre of Adult Education 
Ww —— Courses 
March 29th to April Ist 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. The Education of th 
body. Sport and Fitness. New Developments in physic i 
training Ihe dance as a means of physical education, * 
= 5th to 8th. 

WHAT IS FREEDOM ?—The nature of 
Freedom and organisation. The problem omeunn te 
torically. Freedom in modern Industry. Are freedom 
and planning incompatible ? 

April 12th to 15th. 

RELIGION AND MYSTICISM.—Christian Mysticism, 
Hindu —— Sufism. Other mystical faiths. 
April 19th to 2 

SURVEY OF EDUC ATION.—A comprehensive analysis 
of the purposes of Education and a survey of the practice of 
it to-day at different stages of the person’s development 
rhis survey will include, as widely as possible, individual 
talks on each branch of Education and will indicate the 
relevance of each to the whole 
April 26th to 29th 

FOOD, HEALTH AND THE LAND.—Feedi 
Health. Food values and vitamins. The soil ~~ 
relation to health. 

Classes in Drama, Art, Music, Handicrafts, History, 
Current Affairs, Languages. Terms: 30/- a week-end: 
3 guineas a week. All particulars from the Secrerary, 
Pendley Manor, Tring. (Tring 2302.) 





MUSIC AND THEATRE 


| ».B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
» ROYAL ALBERT -_- 
WED. NEXT, 6th MAR., 7 
 —_—_aa ..Brandenbure C Laces to No. 2in F 
BAR PP iicscnaisnevinigiuepbuatindtinunansinn Concerto for Orchestra 
(First Performance in London 
BRAHMS ......... caseesececceeseseeeess Wiolin Concerto in D 
BERLIOZ. pasnqscesseenaas a) Royal Hunt and Storm 
b) Trojan March 
ARTHUR GRUMIAUX 
Conductor sum ADRIAN BOULT 
10/-, 7/6, 5/-, 4/-, -. Gallery (standing) 2/- from 
Hall Kon 3661) and Agents 
M ®S, rTON—WOOD 
Wicmore Hart, Tues. Next, at 6.45 
Sonata in A minor, op. 42 Schubert 
Etudes Symphoniques, op. 13 Schumann 
and works by Debussy, Stravinsky, Weber Brahms 
Tickets, 9/-, 6/-, 3,-, at Hall and 
IBBS & TILLETT, 124, Wigmore-s Wel. 8418 
M EGAN FOSTER 
RECITAL OF SONGS 
with GERALD Moore 
at the WiGcmore HALL 
Renna Mar, 18th, at 7 p.m 
Tickets: 10/6. 7/6, 5/-, 3/- at Hall and 
IBBS & TIL LETT, 124, Wiemore-st Wel. S418 


— rl. PRESENTS A SEASON OF 
ORCHESTRAL & CHAMBER 


at the 
KING’S THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 
MONDAYS, MAR. 4 to TUNE 17, at 7 
First Concert: MON. NEXT, MAR. 4th. 
LONDON CHAMBER ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor : ANTHONY BERNARD. 
Soloist: ALEXANDRE TCHEREPNIN 
Mozart, Tcherepnin, Pergolesi-Stravinsky 
; Lennox Berkeley, Moeran, Haydn. 
Tickets: 8/6, 7/6, 6/6, 5/-, 4/-, 3/-, 2/6, 1/6 and full 
particulars from Box Office, King’s Theatre, Hammer- 
smith (RIV. 5094). 
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